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CAN GERMANY BE DEFENDED ? 
By Jon Kimche 


N the late war Conservatives on the whole fejected the proposition 

that World War II was an ideological war against Fascism and National 
Socialism. Mr. Churchill’s third volume of his History shows that 
Great Britain and her allies were arraigned primarily against the expan- 
sionist plans of Germany, Italy and Japan, and not against their ideologies 
as such. The Left, it seems clear now, over-rated greatly the ideological 
aspects and ends of the last war. Even-in the European Resistance 
Movements (with the notable exception of Yugoslavia and Greece) 
nationalism and national interest predominated over political ideology. 
These positions have now become reversed. The Conservatives speak 
of an ideological war of Western Civilisation against Communism. 
How true is the assumption this time? 

Before the Western Powers proceed to undo the remaining few 
beneficial consequences of the allied victory over the Axis Powers that 
have survived five years of peace, let us consider whether Conservatives 
and Socialists alike are now about to make the same mistake which the 


Left made during the last war; whether the issue between the West and 
Russia is really an ideological clash between two ways of life or whether 
it is not the more familiar model of national or imperial aspirations 
using ideology as a convenient hand-maiden ? 

In one of his last writings from his exile in Europe, Trotsky wrote: 


‘ The author of these lines does not consider himself called upon to mount 
guard before the Versailles Treaty. Europe needs a new organisation. But 
woe betide it if this work falls into the hands of Fascism.’ 


One might paraphrase the same thought to-day by saying that Europe 
needs a strong defence against the westward encroachment of Russian 
imperialism using the Communist parties as their skirmishing advance 
guard. But woe betide Europe if this defence is dependent upon the 
revival of Germany as a power factor in the heart of Europe. 

Let us take the strategic argument first. Probably the only honest 
German witness at the Nuremburg War Criminals Trial who gave a 
straight answer for the reasons which led to Hitler’s assault on the 
Soviet Union in 1941 was Major-General Jodl, the Chief of Operations 
of the German Armed Forces. What he said deserves to receive the 
closest attention by all concerned to-day with planning what is called 
* The Defence of the West.’ 
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Jodl told the court: 


* We were never strong enough to defend ourselves in the East, as has been 
proved by the events since 1942. That may sound grotesque, but in order to 
occupy our front of over two thousand kilometres (about 1,300 miles) we 
needed 300 divisions at least ; and we never had them. If we had waited for 
the Russian invasion, and the attack had caught us in a pincer movement, we 
certainly would have been lost. If, therefore, the political premise was 
correct, namely that we were threatened by a Russian attack, then from a 
military point of view also the preventive attack was justified. The political 
situation was presented to us soldiers in this light, consequently we based our 
military work accordingly. 


Jodl explained furthermore: 


‘It was undeniably a purely preventive war. What we found out later on 
was the certainty of enormous Russian military preparations opposite our 
frontiers.” 


Consider for a moment the implications of this maxim for the defence 
of Germany laid down by the man who had mote experience and probably 
more ability for dealing with this particular problem than any other 
soldier of his time. Germany had at that time mobilised 7} million men 
in her armed forces, and over 36 million men and women in industry. 
She had 200 divisions. She was producing 11,000 aircraft that year, 
4,000 tanks, 7,000 guns. Her economy, furthermore, had still sufficient 
slack to enable her to double these figures and in some cases treble 
them within the next two years. 

Yet on the face of it, with all these resources, Jodl’s explanation of 
the reasons which led to Hitler’s decision to attack the Soviet Union 
seems more plausible and convincing than the excuses of so many of the 
other generals and politicians who ascribed it simply to Hitler’s madness. 
However wrong Hitler’s or Jodl’s assumption may have been that the 
Russians really intended to attack Germany in 1941, the relevant feature 
of the situation was the decision of the German High Command. They 
chose to risk what to them seemed a comparatively easy victory over 
Britain and the conclusion of the war, in favour of the hazards of an 
invasion of the Soviet Union. And all this because with the troops and 
the resources at Greater Germany’s disposal in 1941, in the hour of her 
greatest triumphs and her maximum strength, Germany, in the words of 
Jodl, was not strong enough to defend herself in the East. 

To-day, the Russians, reinforced by their allies, are certainly no 
weaker and probably considerably stronger than they were in 1941. 
The frontier between the West and the East is to-day in Central Europe, 
soo miles to the West of the frontier of 1941. It is about 1,000 miles 
long as compared with the 1,300 miles cited by Jodl which required 
300 divisions ‘ at least.’ 

We might therefore ask whether able German soldiers such as General 
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von Manteuffel and those who share his views in England and America 
ate really serious when they suggest that the raising of a German army, 
however formed, and however integrated into the other armies of the 
West, will make a serious difference to the capacity of the Western powers 
to defend Germany against invasion ; this, it must be stressed, is not the 
same thing as defending Western Europe. What Hitler and Jodl could 
not do with 300 divisions, von Manteuffel expects us to believe could be 
done to-day with the help of ten or perhaps thirty German divisions. 

Surely it is important that the Germans and the rest of Western 
Europe should understand that no matter what happens in the case of a 
Russian attack, Western Germany will be invaded and partly overrun. 
The idea that Germany west of the Elbe can be defended, as advocated 
by von Manteuffel, by a solid defensive front, a kind of combined 
Siegfried and Maginot Line appears to be completely impracticable in 
view of the mass of men and equipment which the Russians have at 
their disposal. A Western attempt to hold the Elbe in strength would 
provide the Russians with the ideal type of front for their break-through 
and encircling tactics. 

This, therefore, seems to be the first strategic maxim which the 
West should note: that no matter whatever the size of the combined forces of 
Western Europe it would be strategic suicide if they were to seek to defend Western 
Germany on the Elbe; it would be an open invitation for the Russians to repeat 
the manauvres with which the German invading armies almost overwhelmed the 
Red Army in June, 1941, because of its forward concentration. 

But meanwhile another possible threat has emerged, particularly in 
German eyes, in the form of the Bereitschaften, the para-military formations 
of the East Zone German Police. These are known to number now 
some 53,000 men, organised in military formations but without inde- 
pendent supply services. They have guns and some armour at their 
disposal. It is feared that they might repeat the Korean procedure in 
Germany. The argument is not convincing. Unaided by the Russians 
these 53,000 Germans would be no match for the allied occupation force 
which outnumbers them by more than three to one and by superior 
equipment. There is, in fact, no parallel with the developments in 
Korea. 

* * * * * 


The emergence of this new threat of Communist diversion or a possible 
Russian invasion has again become the means of persuading the Western 
Allies that Germany needs some armed forces—in one guise or another. 
It is an almost monotonous and rather unoriginal repetition of the events 
after the first world war which led step by step to the building up of the 
vast German army that almost destroyed Europe. 

It was President Wilson who in March, 1919, wanted assurance from 
the military experts that when they fixed the German army at 100,000, 
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‘the exterior danger from Russia’ had been considered. A week later 
General Bliss, the President’s military adviser, pleaded in an eloquent 
speech before the council of four at Versailles that, if the German army 
was reduced to 100,000, inadequate provision would exist ‘ for the main- 
tenance of order in East and South-Eastern Europe.’ 

By 1920 the German governments were complaining that they had an 
inadequate force ‘for the suppression of revolutionary movements.’ 
They pleaded for permission to organise a civic guard. By April, the 
demand had risen for an army of 200,000 men equipped with heavy 
artillery and ‘ temporarily ’ with military aircraft and for permission to 
maintain police forces quartered in barracks and under centralised control. 
The Allies granted the establishment of the para-military police force. 

Immediately after the war in 1919 the Germans established, in addition 
to the usual police force, a security police force (Sicherheitspolizei) number- 
ing 60,000 men, well-armed and constituting in effect a military formation. 
In July, 1920, the Allies demanded its dissolution. Again the tnreat to 
internal security was raised by the German Government ; they obtained 
permission from the Allies to increase the ordinary police (Ordnungspolizei) 
from 92,000 to 150,000 men. ‘This force was to be armed with heavy 
machine guns and machine pistols. 

But while the German Government welcomed the increase in the 
ordinary police they evaded the order to dissolve the security police. 
It was transformed into a new body called the Schutz polizei. ‘This force 
had a distinctly military character, was grouped in units, quartered in 
barracks, provided with staffs, and carried out collective military training. 
By 1925 the argument between the Allies and Germany centred on the 
number of these Schupos. The Germans wanted 35,000, the Military 
Commission would sanction only 20,000. But at the end of the year the 
Conference of Ambassadors had allowed the Germans 32,000 Schupos 
enlisted for twelve years. 

The argument proceeding at the present time is almost uncanny in 
its similarity to that of the early twenties. The first trial balloons sug- 
gesting the desirability of a German army were launched in Bonn last 
year and were coldly received, particularly in Great Britain. Then 
came a familiar repetition of the same story as in 1920 and ’25. The 
German Government at Bonn had no central police force. There was 
serious danger of Communist inspired incidents, if not uprisings. It is 
preferable that Germans should deal with this than the occupation forces. 
Therefore the German Federal Government should be allowed to raise 
a police force—the figure of 30,000 men has been mentioned—and arm 
it with light machine guns and mortars. It would live in barracks but 
like the Eastern Zone Police would have no independent supply services. 

If that were all the problem would be fairly easily solved. But past 
experience of German re-armament and its devious methods makes this 
appear too much like a repetition of the events of the twenties. The 
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30,000 Federal Police will prove to be inadequate for the security of the 
Federal Government, its numbers will have to be increased, its armament 
improved, and its training as in 1925 put on a military basis. 

Furthermore, the nature of such a police force appears an even more 
acute problem now than it was then. With the democratic parties and 
individuals finding their feet only with difficulty amidst the remnants 
of German Nationalism and Nazism, a police force recruited from certain 
kinds of Germans, who would be most likely to volunteer, might well 
lead to early stifling of all democratic development in Western Germany. 
Before the irrevocable steps are therefore taken to set up what in our 
heart of hearts we all know will be the beginning of the restored German 
armed forces, it is advisable to consider more closely the nature of the 
Communist danger in Germany and measure the menace of the Soviet 
position across the Elbe. 

Some general assumptions were outlined in the article ‘Is a German 
Army Necessary?’ in the June number of this review. Since then Mr. 
Shinwell has given officially accepted figures which bear out those quoted 
and give some additional detailed information (Hansard, 26/7/50). 
One of the main arguments used in that article for the assumption that 
the Russians were unlikely to launch an open agression against the West, 
by means of an invasion of Germany, was the demonstrable deficiency of 
the Soviet Bloc not only in atomic development but also in its overall 
industrial potential compared with the West. 

The resources of the Atlantic Pact Powers enabled them to produce 
last year six times as much steel as the countries associated in the Soviet 
Bloc, three times as much coal, eight times as much petroleum, five times 
as much pig-iron. Furthermore, not only was the West’s proportional 
share of industrial output so much greater but in the case of petroleum 
Soviet resources were, to say the least, tight if a major mechanised war 
was contemplated by its leaders. 

This general picture is further illuminated by the proportionate 
defence expenditures of the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. A rough comparative estimate of the Soviet Union’s 
national income was made in the article in the June issue on the basis of 
figures calculated by the United Nations European Commission for Europe. 
On this basis the comparative defence expenditure of these three powers 
reads as follows :— 

U.K. spends 10 per cent. of its NationalIncome = £1,000 million 

U.S.A. spends 10 per cent. of its National Income = £8,000 million 

(1950/1 average) 





Total U.K. and U.S.A. = £9,000 million 





U.S.S.R. spends 13 per cent. of its National Income = £2,500 million 
One further interesting computation can be made on this basis. 
According to Professor Hancock’s History of British War Economy the 
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proportion of the National Income spent on defence at the time of the 
maximum effort in 1943 was 52 per cent. by the United Kingdom, 48 per 
cent. by the Soviet Union and 45 per cent. by the United States. If we 
take this as a rough guide to what these three countries could do under 
conditions of full mobilisation we get the following comparison :— 
U.K. potential maximum annual defence expenditure ... £5,000 million 
U.S.A. potential maximum annual defence expenditure ... £36,000 million 


Total ... £41,000 million 








U.S.S.R. potential maximum annual defence expenditure ... £10,000 million 
Stalin is probably still sufficiently imbued with the Marxist method to 
be impressed by such comparison. These comparisons of industrial 
strength have always ranked high in the Marxist analyses of the ability 
of States to wage war. Further evidence that Marshal Stalin has been 
conscious of America’s industrial domination was evident at one of the 
meetings between Stalin and Roosevelt when Stalin turned to Roosevelt 


and said, ‘ Your industrial potential will win every time in case of war.’ 


A second maxim therefore suggests itself from this analysis: she 
Soviet Union is unlikely to embark willingly on a prolonged war against the West 
in which all the resources of the United States will be able to make themselves felt. 

Short-term faits accompli ate therefore most likely to commend 
themselves to the Russian leaders. But these would have to be qualified 
by two major considerations. They must either lead to a change in the 
relationship of industrial power in favour of Russia on a scale large 
enough to redress Russia’s adverse balance should a long-term war 
break out, or they must be so swift and limited in character that the 
Russian leaders feel with certainty that they will not lead to a general 
World War III breaking out. The danger which worries the statesmen 
of Europe is clearly such a fait accompli produced by a Russian break- 
through into Germany, the Ruhr, Lorraine and reaching the Channel 
coast and that of the Atlantic before any intervention by the United 
States becomes possible. 

How are the Russians placed to carry out such a lightning war? Mr. 
Shinwell told the Commons that there were altogether 2,800,000 Russians 
under arms. They were organised into 175 ‘ active divisions ’ of which 
58 were either ‘ mechanised or tank divisions.’ 

He also stated that the Russians had about 19,000 military aircraft. 
Mr. Churchill added that United States Armed Services Committee had 
reported that the Russians had 40,000 tanks and that he wondered 
whether 4-5,000 of these were in organised formations in Eastern 
Europe. 

If all the reports recently given by Allied Governments or other 
authoritative sources about Russian strength are co-ordinated we get the 
following picture :— 
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The Soviet Armed Forces: Summer, 1950: 
2,800,000 men under arms. 
175 active divisions. 
40,000 tanks of which 4-5,000 in organised formations. 
19,000 planes. 
300 submarines. 
60 destroyers. 
175 torpedo boats and 
large miscellany of small craft. 


It must be said that this seems a substantial force to be maintained in 
peace-time at little more than double the cost of the United Kingdom 
forces even if allowance is made for the different standards of pay and 
upkeep. 

Even so, the first point of importance to note is that the 175 Russian 
divisions when compared in man-power are roughly the equivalent of 
perhaps 70-80 divisions on British or American standards. The 58 
mechanised and tank divisions are more like 25 British or American 
divisions, so that the picture, though formidable, is not quite so over- 
whelming as it would seem. 

To move forces such as these is no small matter that can be carried 
out quietly under cover of darkness—even behind an iron curtain. 
Jodl explained in the evidence already quoted that the deployment of 
the German forces for the attack on Russia required 10,000 trains and 
that it was impossible to keep up the target of 100 trains per day. It 
took the Germans, therefore, over four months merely to assemble the 
troops. They started in February. By the following month British 
intelligence had already reported the significant moves to Mr. Churchill. 

In discussing the Allied side of the picture considerable information has 
been produced recently on both sides of the Channel. There were at the 
end of August, 94 Allied divisions stationed in Western Germany includ- 
ing one division of U.S. Militarised Police: the French had a further 14 
divisions at home and Benelux had 1 division. Great Britain had 7} 
divisions ; 4 were serving overseas; 2} divisions in Germany were avail- 
able on the Continent and 1 at home. Altogether, therefore, with one 
additional U.S. division the countries of the West could provide 14 
divisions for service in Europe this year. By the summer of 1951 this 
total will be increased to 20 divisions on the Continent and 5 divisions 
in strategic reserve in the United Kingdom and the United States. That 
is, if the French reach their target of 10 divisions by next July—which is 
by no means certain. A total of approximately 45 divisions by 1953-54 
is aimed at without including either Germany or Italy. Their re-equip- 
ment could be carried out only at the expense of weakening the other 
North Atlantic partners. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems warranted that the only kind of 
Vor. CXLVIII.—No. 884. 10* 
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war which the Russians might launch which makes sense is by a series of 
lightning strokes aided by their large airborne component, which is 
supposed to exist but which was noticeably absent during the last war. 
But against such an argument stands the fact that the period for surprise 
action has probably passed, that the Russians could not deploy their 
forces now without giving adequate warning to the West and that the 
commonly envisaged scene of the Russian colossus moving across Europe 
aided and welcomed by the Communist parties in Germany, France and 
Italy in particular, is already completely unreal. 

In the position as it exists now, the roles have become curiously 
reversed from those of 1941. It could be argued, as Jodl argued, that 
the only compelling reason which might force the Russians to resort to 
war under such basically unfavourable conditions would be their fear or 
expectation of a German invasion of the Eastern territories whether 
openly backed by the West or not. It is noteworthy that in all the 
agreements concluded with their satellites in the years immediately after 
the war, when no one dreamt that Germany would rise again so quickly, 
the Russians stressed that the alliance was based on their common 
interest in preventing another German aggression. It may still seem 
far-fetched to-day but already the shrewder and less discreet of the 
German generals and their friends are emphasising that the only way to 
remove the danger of an invasion of Western Germany by either East Zone 
Germans or the Russians is to ‘ liberate ’ the ex-German territories in the 
East. 

In other words the reconstitution of the armed forces of Germany, 
even to a minor degtee as a start, would be seen by Germany’s neighbours 
in the East as a direct provocation, and this feeling would be widely 
shared by many in the West. It would give the Communist parties in 
France, Italy and Belgium just the argument that they have lacked. It 
might strengthen the Western Front numerically, it might give the 
occupation forces some temporary relief in Germany, but it would 
introduce an uncomfortable uneasiness among those who would feel 
that after all they were continuing the work where Hitler had left off. 
For faced by the choice of becoming a battle-ground, or launching a 
‘ preventive ’ war that would move the battlefield to the east, it would be 
a German national interest to ensure that the scene of battle shall be in 
the East and that the West should have the initiative. The ghost of 
Jodl would march again. 

The alternatives before us then are : 

(1) That the Russians are unlikely to embark on a prolonged war; 

(2) That even the hazards of a lightning war are such, because of 
the long preparation required, that only the complete failure of 
the West to be prepared would encourage the Russians to 
embark on it; this danger has been largely averted by the New 
York declaration by the French, British and United States 
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Foreign Ministers, in which their countries assume full respon- 
sibility for the integrity of Western Germany ; 

(3) That the only serious danger at the moment would seem to be 
the possible provocation which the reconstitution of a German 
army—however done and by whatever slow stages—would be 
to the whole of Eastern Europe. 

How, then, can the Western Allies use best their great industrial 
potential and make up for their immediate lack of numbers without the 
risks involved in a German military revival? Obviously this weakness in 
numbers would be intensified if something like a linear defence in Germany 
were attempted. The American Chiefs of Staff thought until the outbreak 
of the Korean war that this adverse balance in manpower on the ground 
could be corrected in the air. They have learnt better now and much of 
America’s strategic planning (which was more fully outlined in the 
June article already quoted) has now to be revised. 

What Europe needs within the limitations available is a defence 
force that is not a sitting target. This implies a mobile dispersed 
mechanised force which can make most of the excellent road system of 
Western Europe, which can concentrate quickly and which will have at 
its disposal an adequate mass of mobile artillery, tanks and infantry, and, 
above all, a suitable tactical air force. 

The lessons of the last war and of the intermediary period are clearly 
written in the pages of the German defeat and more recently in the 
American experience in Korea. The whole tactic of fighting against 
forces which have a reservoir of man power such as the Russians have, 
must evidently be different from that used either by the Germans in the 
East or by the Allies in the West. There may be a role for Western 
Germany in this arrangement. It could produce a police force genuinely 
concerned with maintaining order internally. But if this police force 
is to serve its purpose the democratic credentials of its members must be 
impeccable—otherwise it will become merely one further asset for 
Communist propaganda. 

The evidence therefore suggests that neither a prolonged and planned 
war nor a short-term fait accompli can have any great attraction for the 
Russians. What are left for them are political diversions in Europe and 
to attempt to reap their major harvest in Asia. But that is another 
problem. For the Europeans, all this adds up to an argument to pause 
and consider before we are panicked by the present situation into adding 
the incalculable consequences of a re-armed Germany to the other 
problems which threaten Europe’s future. Above all, it seems that 
Europe should beware of the false ideological analogy of the last war. 
To argue now that every Ally is an asset ‘in the fight against Com- 
munism ’ is to misread the danger signals in Europe. In our lifetime we 
have witnessed the complete actual and moral collapse of every organised 
sector of German life—Empire, Army, Church, Socialists, Communists, 
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Nazis, S.S. and the Army again—when faced by superior force. ‘Time 
and again they have dragged their allies down into the mire. The new 
Europe needs to be built on sounder foundations than that. If it can- 
not defend itself without raising once more the German ghost then its 
days will surely be numbered. 


HAS U.N.O. FAILED ? 
By G. W. Keeton 


O one can have reflected upon the outbreak of war in Korea, and 

the increased tension in relations between the eastern and western 
worlds which has resulted from it, without asking the question whether, 
after a life of only five years, the United Nations Organisation has suffered 
the same fate as its predecessor, the League of Nations. To this question, 
the purely formal answer is that U.N.O. is still functioning, that it has 
established a number of subsidiary organs which are doing useful work, 
it has intervened in defence of a state which has been attacked by an 
aggressor, and that in these circumstances, it is undesirable, as well as 
inaccurate, to say that U.N.O. has broken down. In the United States 
and Great Britain, however, where casualty lists are lengthening, this 
may not unnaturally be felt to be by no means the final answer ; and it is 
well to ask the supplementary question, for what purposes was U.N.O. 
established ? To answer this question it is worth while to recall the 
proposals adopted by the United Nations on October 7th, 1944, when it 
was agreed that the purposes of U.N.O. should be : 


‘1. To maintain international peace and security ; and to that end to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes which may lead to a breach of the peace. 

‘2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to take other appro- 
priate measures to strengthen universal peace. 

‘3. To achieve international co-operation in the solution of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems ; and 

‘4. To afford a centre for harmonising the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends.’ 


It was also agreed at the same conference that the members of U.N.O. 
should conduct their foreign relations in accordance with the following 
principles : 
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‘1. The Organisation is based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states 

‘2. All members of the Organisation undertake, in order to ensure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from membership in the Organisation, 
to fulfil the obligations assumed by them in accordance with the Charter. 

* 3. All members of the Organisation shall settle their disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security are not endangered. 

‘4. All members of the Organisation shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Organisation. 

‘5. All members of the Organisation shall give every assistance to the 
Organisation in any action undertaken by it in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter. 

*6. All members of the Organisation shall refrain from giving assistance to 
any state against which preventive or enforcement action is being undertaken 
by the Organisation. 

‘ The Organisation should ensure that states not members of the Organisa- 
tion act in accordance with these principles so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.’ 


All this is explicit enough, and the ordinary citizen in the West may 
perhaps feel that in recent months, to go no further, the Soviet Union 
has fallen’ somewhat short of the principles set out in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 
this statement. On the other hand, a Soviet citizen would no doubt 
describe the action of the United States and her associates in Korea in 
similar terms. 

The Dumbarton Oaks pronouncement, however, is by no means the 
only clue to the purposes of U.N.O. The Charter itself has a preamble 


in these terms : 


‘ We the Peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small, and to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from Treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and for these ends to practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one another as good neighbours, and to unite our 
strength to maintain international peace and security and to ensure, by the 
acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, have 
resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims.’ 


All this may perhaps be rather more rhetorical than the corresponding 
preamble to the Covenant of the League of Nations, but its purport is 
quite clear. Unfortunately, the machinery established shows little 
indication of achieving any of these lofty aims, and at a time when a 
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government set up in defiance of the United Nations is waging an 
aggresive war upon a government set up under U.N.O. auspices, and is 
being actually assisted by a permanent member of the Security Council, 
in opposition to United Nations forces, it is perhaps not untimely to 
enquire why, once again, the not unnatural desire of the human race for 
the establishment of an organisation powerful enough to prevent war 
appears to have been frustrated ? 

It is even yet possibly not so clearly appreciated as it should be that 
the end of every general war is accompanied by an endeavour, not only 
to perpetuate the system established by the peace treaties, but also to 
set up machinery whereby peace may be maintained in the future. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was usually employed 
the device of guarantors, .¢., major powers who were interested parties, 
but who could be expected to act with relative disinterestedness if an 
infraction of important clauses of the peace treaties occurred. Moreover, 
so long ago as the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 there was formulated the 
principle of the Balance of Power—a principle which to-day it is 
customary to condemn, and which certainly has failed to preserve the 
peace, but which at least was a clearly understood and workable doctrine, 
which was satisfactorily applied at many European conferences at which 
war was averted. The basis of the principle was that no power should 
be allowed to aggrandise itself to such an extent that its power and 
resources threatened the independence of other states. On the assump- 
tion that there were four or five major powers in Europe, it followed 
that if one of these sought an addition to its power and resources, then the 
effect of this upon the power and resources of other major powers must 
be studied, and compensations for the others must be found. It was the 
extension of this compensation-principle outside Europe in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries which led to the growth of the colonial Empires 
of European powers and to the Europeanisation of the world before 1914. 
It also made the solution of the Near Eastern question, provoked by the 
decline of Turkish power in Eastern Europe and Western Asia, an 
intricate and potentially explosive matter. A somewhat similar situation 
arose in the second half of the nineteenth century with the possibility 
of the disintegration of the Chinese Empire. 

The Balance of Power and the system of compensations are, however, 
simply particular aspects of a world-wide system of international relations 
based upon power, and the exercise-of pressure by each considerable 
state in varying degrees and in different forms, upon other states. This 
is usually termed Power Politics, and, in fact, there is only one possible 
alternative to such a system—a world in which the relations of states are 
governed by law, imposed by a supra-national authority, having behind 
its decrees the automatic use of force sufficient to overcome the resistance 
of any recalcitrant state, or group of states, no matter how powerful. 
There is nothing novel in this. The establishment of such an authority 
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would very closely parallel the process by means of which the royal 
authority in England (or for that matter, in any other modern state) 
overawed the power of the baronage, and so made national unity possible. 
It is no answer to this to say that states often obey law in the international 
sphere for other motives than the fear of force. So do most citizens 
within a state, but even so, it has not yet been possible to run any state 
on a purely voluntary basis. We face, in fact, the same dilemma both 
internally within a state, and in a state’s external relations. Hither the 
central body or the supranational authority is sufficiently powerful to 
protect us in the enjoyment of our rights, or we must rely upon ourselves. 
In the latter case, within a state, the result is anarchy. Why should we 
expect it to be otherwise in the international sphere ? 

Much of this is common ground to all who reflect upon international 
relations. Where opinions differ is upon the means whereby we are to 
achieve the desired end. The national experience is often a powerful 
influencing factor. The Englishman, with the experience of our political 
life since 1688 and the evolution of the Commonwealth in his memory, 
and forgetting the sterner lessons of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
is apt to argue the merits of a common outlook, out of which federal 
institutions (using the phrase in its widest sense) will eventually develop. 
The American, not unnaturally, inclines to the strictly federal pattern, 
in view of the unique success of his own institution. The Frenchman, 
again, with the experience of the last century and a half of domestic 
French history behind him, is impressed by the importance of clearly 
defined obligations within the framework of a written constitution. 

Divisions in points of view, however, by no means always manifest 
themselves on national lines. There are some in all countries who would 
prefer to see a world-wide organisation operating even in respect of a few 
questions. Others again feel that the problem of international order 
cannot be solved unless the full federal structure is imposed upon the 
world. From this point of view, therefore, they would rather see a full 
federation achieved between some states than a loose and limited 
organisation between all. 

There is, again, another type of argument which has been used 
frequently in discussions on international organisation. There are some 
who argue that it does a disservice to the cause of peace to impose upon 
a nascent international organisation the task of attempting to stop a 
major war, for it may well be that such endeavours produce the very 
world war which the organisation is seeking to avoid. This type of 
argument was used in the inter-war period to induce the League from 
intervening in the Corfu dispute in 1923, in the Manchurian dispute in 
1931, and in the Abyssinian war in 1935. ‘The same argument has already 
been widely used in relation to the present hostilities in Korea. Should 
it prevail, that is, of course, an immediate end to the effectiveness of 
U.N.O. as an instrument to secure international peace. On the other 
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hand, as the Korea correspondent of The Sunday Times pointed out on 
September roth, there is little enthusiasm for the war among Anglo- 
American troops. As a fight for a principle, it seems remote from the 
defence of the American and British homelands, even though to the 
student of international politics, the relation is clear enough. 

What has been happening in the international sphere since 1918 is 
that the world has been experimenting in world government on a purely 
voluntary basis without abandoning the traditional technique of power 
diplomacy. States have differed primarily on the extent to which they 
have been prepared to exercise pressure in defence of what they have 
considered as their interests. Moreover, it is unfortunately the case 
that states attach greater importance to international organisation in the 
time of their weakness than in the time of their strength. Acceptance of 
the urgent need for world government is far greater to-day in Great 
Britain, now that our power and our overseas resources have dwindled 
and we are exceedingly vulnerable to atom-bomb attack, than it was in 
the inter-war period. Nevertheless, the short and disastrous history of 
the League of Nations is a plain commentary upon the folly of relying 
upon assistance from an international organisation which wields no 
considerable power in its own right. It failed successively to render 
effective aid to Greece, China, Abyssinia, Albania, Austria or Czecho- 
slovakia. Nor was this in any way remarkable. So long as nations 
preserved their weapons, their armies, and their national foreign policies, 
the League could be no more than a facade behind which all these forces 
operated. Indeed, Foreign Offices and general staffs could scarcely do 
otherwise, since they are particularly charged with responsibility for the 
security of the peopies in whose name they act. Unless there has been 
an effective transfer of sovereign power tc a supranational authority, 
then all they can do is to work the international machinery in the best 
interests of their own citizens, taking, wherever possible, an enlightened 
view of those interests. 

To-day no post-mortem on the League needs to be an extended one. 
The history of the inter-war years drove home the hard lesson that either 
the problems of security, disarmament and peaceful change are solved 
together, or they are not solved at all. There can be no security without 
disarmament, and there can be no disarmament without security. In an 
atom-bomb world, those propositions have additional force. But 
neither security nor disarmament can be achieved without the institution 
of machinery to solve, in ordered fashion, some of the desperately grave 
problems which confront humanity, and which are comprehensively 
summed up in the phrase ‘ peaceful change.’ How are the frontiers to be 
fixed, and, when fixed, who decides how permanent they are ? What 
groups of people are entitled to self-determination ? How are tariff 
barriers to be lowered, and raw materials allocated ? How are we to 
feed a too rapidly-increasing world population, and who decides whether 
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populations are to migrate from an overpopulated to an underpopulated 
area ? Suppose some authority were to decide on population-limitation 
in some areas, how would its decisions be enforced ? Such problems 
have only to be put to compel one to realise how far we are from achieving 
an international machinery which can control the stresses and strains of 
mid-twentieth century world society. Yet without such machinery, 
security and disarmament can never be achieved. Even given the most 
favourable world conditions the achievement of an effective international 
organisation would be a most difficult task. Unfortunately, world 
conditions have rarely been less favourable to such a development. 

Schemes of world organisation which bear fruit in international 
institutions are usually devised in the later stages of a world war. The 
Holy Alliance was founded at the time of the Congress of Vienna, the 
League of Nations at the end of the first world war, and U.N.O. at the 
end of the second. Making due allowance for differing world conditions, 
these three attempts bear a common family resemblance. They are loose 
confederations of victorious allies, intended to be permanent and 
(ultimately) world-wide in function, if not in membership. All three 
impliedly accepted the decision of the war out of which they arose as the 
beginning of a new international order. However, international 
experience shows that the elimination of a powerful and hated opponent 
usually marks the beginnings of discord between recent allies. Here 
again there is a remarkable similarity between the periods which have 
followed 1815, 1918, and 1945. There is, nevertheless, one important 
distinction. After 1815 and 1918, there was still a group of major powers 
and therefore there was always the possibility of interlocking alliances 
producing a stalemate in the international sphere for a time. To-day, 
there are only two world powers, and their interests conflict as directly 
as their outlooks upon social structure. Inevitably, therefore, in the 
five years which have elapsed since 1945, the rest of the world has been 
compelled to range itself either on one side or the other, and the relations 
between the two opposing groups have degenerated from dialectic at 
Lake Success, through the Berlin blockade and the establishment of two 
rival Germanies, to fighting in Korea. Such fighting will not become a 
war upon the world scale until either side desires it to become so. It 
fulfils a function similar to that which Russo-Japanese hostilities in 
Mongolia had in the summers of 1938 and 1939. Each side can probe 
the other’s resolution and strength. Incidentally, also, important 
strategic positions can be won and lost. 

Whilst in the Charter of U.N.O. there was some attempt to improve 
upon the Covenant of the League, in essence the nature of the under- 


. taking was similar ; but whilst the League assumed a world in which 


there was still a group of major powers, the Charter of U.N.O. recognises 
that, in reality, there are no more than two opposing groups, each of which 
can paralyse the effectiveness of U.N.O. by the exercise of the veto. The 
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veto is a recognition of the fact that a Power which possesses it is at 
liberty, when its interests are threatened, to tear aside the veil with which 
U.N.O. conceals the continued operation of pressure politics, and resort 
to the traditional system again. U.N.O., that is to say, always depended 
upon the hypothesis that the Soviet Union and the Anglo-American 
group could find a way of living together co-operatively. That develop- 
ment has not taken place, and although U.N.O. has in a fashion proceeded 
one stage further than the League, in that the League never proceeded 
beyond ineffective economic ‘ sanctions,’ whilst U.N.O. has waged a 
war in defence of Southern Korea under unfavourable conditions, small 
nations on the frontier of Soviet-American tension cannot feel unduly 
reassured by the progress of events in Korea since May last. Even if 
no more than an intensification of insecurity has been achieved in the 
non-Soviet world, that from the Soviet point of view can be regarded 
as a not inconsiderable gain, irrespective of any strategic considerations. 
Inevitably, there will be further repercussions. Small states will study, 
as they did in 1937-9, whether it is better to make terms with a powerful, 
resolute and aggresive neighbour now rather than look for aid, or 
perhaps liberation, at some future date. Such meditations may perhaps 
be coupled with the reflection that the West, as the exponents of a liberal 
civilisation, has proved itself kinder to prodigals than the Soviet. 
Realisation of the very real danger which exists has been responsible for 
the considerable steps towards greater preparedness which have been 
taken by the Western Powers this summer. 

So far, it will be noticed, this argument has led to negative, rather 
than to positive conclusions, and it is one of the less attractive aspects 
of the study of international relations that to some of the major problems 
which it poses, there may not be any final or universally acceptable 
solution at all. Human society, that is to say, is continually evolving. 
It is always in process of becoming ; it never IS. It is certain that the 
human race has been grappling with the problem of war—or rather, 
security—for centuries, perhaps for millennia. Gradually, some of the 
conditions of the problem have changed. For example, in the past, one 
important obstacle to the achievement of security has been the establish- 
ment of effective control over the world. To-day, that control is no 
longer difficult. On the other hand, men differ to-day on the purposes 
for which they establish political institutions as widely, and as bitterly 
as ever they did. That factor is therefore as troublesome as ever. 
Others, such as the rapid rate of increase of population of some com- 
munities, are more important than they have been in the past. Looked 
at from this point of view, it is difficult to predict for U.N.O. a longer 
or more successful existence than the League of Nations enjoyed. Yet, 
to the inevitable question, what is the alternative ? It is not easy to give 
a clear answer. If history shows anything, it is that even universal 
conquest produces such a softening of manners that disintegration 
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ensues. To regard the human species, and its attempts to establish a 
harmonious social life, as part of a long-term biological process may 
not be very flattering to the individual ego, but at this stage of human 
development, at any rate, it is difficult to be more precise. Although the 
nation-state is a greater and more complex institution than the city-state, 
it is at least doubtful whether we have learned very much about inter- 
national relations since Thucydides wrote. The Greeks, like ourselves, 
had their unsuccessful experiments in leagues, alliances, and federations, 
yet security escaped them. If the outlook to-day is dark, it is because 
the shadows of approaching conflict seem to lie upon us, and no one as 
yet can know what is to follow after. During the five years which have 
passed since the surrender of Germany and Japan, the Soviet Union and 
her satellites and the Western world have drifted so far apart, and have 
become so bitterly antagonistic that a peaceful solution of their differences 
to-day hardly seems within the range of possibility. In any event, no one 
assumes that these differences can be resolved by discussion at U.N.O. 
That may not be the end of that organisation, for certain functions, not 
directly connected with the issue of peace or war between major powers, 
may continue, and it is always possible that the Organisation itself may 
be transformed, by a change in membership and structure, into an institu- 
tion with a more limited purpose. But the existence of intricate military 
arrangements between Russia and her satellites on the one hand, and 
between Western European powers, the United States, the Nations of the 
Commonwealth and others on the other hand does at least suggest that 
once again the major object which was declared in the Preamble to the 
Charter has, at this stage of the world’s evolution, proved impossible of 
attainment, and that U.N.O. must therefore take its place in the 
lengthening chain of experiments in international organisation which have 
not so far proved successful. 











APARTHEID AND THE UNION 
By Sir Charles Dundas 


T the conclusion of the Boer War in the year 1900 the two republics, 

Transvaal and the Orange Free State, became British Colonies, 
until nine years later they were amalgamated with the older colonies, 
The Cape and Natal, to form the Union of South Africa as a new British 
Dominion. In negotiations for establishment of this Union the most 
controversial point was that of Native Policy, the British standing for 
and the Boers being opposed to racial equality. It was, in fact, the echo 
of an old historic point of dispute which in 1834 had culminated in the 
migration of Boers from the Cape and the founding of their republics 
beyond the Orange and Vaal Rivers. On the same grounds Britain 
declined to incorporate in the Union the three territories, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, which remain still to-day outside the 
Union, although specific provision was made for their transfer in the 
South Africa Act of 1909. The difficulty was overcome by compromise, 
it being agreed that rights then existing which were enjoyed by natives 
in the older colonies should be preserved. For the rest it was assumed 
that native policy in the Union as a whole had yet to be shaped. 

With the acquisition of Dominion status, and the subsequent enact- 
ment of the Statute of Westminster, the matter ceased to be Britain’s 
concern, and since then the trend has been towards whittling down of 
native rights in the Union until to-day little thereof survives. As a 
secondary problem there has been the further question of the rights and 
status of the so-called ‘ Coloureds,’ that is half-castes and Indians, number- 
ing together about 1,000,000, as compared with 2,250,000 Europeans 
and 8,000,000 Africans. 

In the past this race problem has hardly figured as a major political 
issue, save that it was a contributory cause of the rupture that led to the 
breaking away of the Nationalists from General Hertzog’s party (the 
Afrikaaner Party). It came to a head when the Nationalists declared the 
last general election of 1948 to be fought—and incidentally won by them— 
on the issue of native policy, better called Colour Policy. They were 
taken to task by General Smuts, as leader of the United Party, now the 
Opposition, for bringing this question into the arena of party strife; and 
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indeed to the outsider it may well seem that the matter, affecting as it 
does some 79 per cent. of the entire population of the country, ought not 
to be a subject of party politics but should be one of National Policy, if 
not of constitutional principle. In a sense it is, because virtually all 
Europeans—and they alone have any voice in South Africa—subscribe 
to one fundamental principle, namely insistence on White Supremacy. 
Hitherto that supremacy has been taken for granted and as indisputable. 
It is even to be doubted that any but a handful of the natives have until 
recently contemplated any other order, least of all, perhaps, that of Black 
Supremacy, which, it may be said, would logically follow from the 
concession of race equality. That, and no less, is at stake and critics of 
the race attitude of South African Whites must never lose sight of this fact. 

There is no parallel to the racial position in South Africa. It is, as 
pointedly remarked by a Union delegate to U.N.O., as though the United 
States of America were peopled by some 30,000,000 Europeans and 
120,000,000 Negroes. In such conditions would the Whites of the 
States willingly concede racial equality? Assuredly not, nor would any 
White people worth their salt and cherishing their civilisation. Europeans 
in South Africa made of a savage waste a civilised, prosperous land the 
tiches of which serve the world, and it is idle to expect that they will 
surrender control over it to Africans, who in the mass are still in a stage 
of semi-barbarity. Nor would this be to the true advantage of the mass 
of Africans or to the world as a whole. 

There is no disagreement on these aspects of the subject, but there is 
violent controversy as to the method by which the common aim is to be 
achieved. The policy of the United Party, so far as it has been defined 
at all, is expressed as Trusteeship, the native being considered as a minor, 
and therefore unable to speak for himself. But Trusteeship implies in 
the first place handling of affairs wholly in the interests of the ward, and 
it would be going too far to assert that such has been the sole concern 
of the United Party. In the second place it implies a temporary arrange- 
ment until the ward comes of age, and the question is when and by whom 
the coming of age is determined. Come it must, and the Trustees will 
have bound themselves to acknowledge the claims of the ward and also 
to render account of their stewardship. Thus the policy of trusteeship 
offers no finality to the problem of how to ensure lasting White Supre- 
macy. It may serve to tide over a period of transition. But it is difficult 
to see what change in the situation can come about in any time that can 
be foreseen, the numerical disproportion between the races being unlikely 
to diminish, nor the attitude of the Whites to change. Nor will the 
non-Europeans remain forever without aspirations. There is substance 
in the charge brought against the United Party that, although they openly 
ptofess adherence to the doctrine of White Baaskap (mastership), they 
have done nothing to make it safe. 

The Nationalists, on the other hand, would so entrench White 
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dominance that it will be beyond assail. Implicit in this avowed intention 
is, of course, an admission that White Supremacy stands in need of 
fortifying, that without such it is jeopardised. It must be admitted that 
herein the Nationalist outlook is the more realistic, but it appears question- 
able whether they perceive—at any rate they have not frankly made 
known—in what manner European ascendancy is most immediately 
threatened. Too much emphasis is laid on the remoter consequences of 
racial mingling, notably on the evil of miscegenation. This is always a 
popular bogey, and it has been truly said that the average South African 
is less perturbed about the black brother than about a possible black 
brother-in-the-law. But the White Man’s supremacy is unlikely to be 
imperilled from this cause, the avoidance of which in any event lies in his 
own hands. There are, indeed, other more imminent and more potent 
factors to be reckoned with which are beyond the control of any nation. 
These arise from the universal conceptions prevailing in a new age, an 
age that sees racial discrimination as an anachronism, which has seen the 
Herrenvolk theory exploded; a theory, in fact, bound to be calamitous to 
the would-be master race. 

But if we can sympathise with White South Africans in their desire 
to retain their time-honoured privileges, we must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that the Black Man will not forever be content to be under- 
privileged. Even if he is by nature complaisant, normal human aspira- 
tions will be instigated from many sides: World Opinion, forcibly 
expressed in the Assembly of Nations, will encourage self-assertion; 
Communism finds fertile ground wherever there is cause for discontent; 
emancipated Asia will champion the colour cause, and India has her own 
grievance against White South Africa. The most effective stimulus to 
ambition among Africans in the Union is, however, likely to come from 
within Africa, notably from the British Colonies in that Continent. It 
is the declared aim of the United Kingdom to lead all her Colonies 
towards self-government, and for the most part they are already well on 
the way thereto. But here self-government is not construed as vesting 
power in European minorities; indeed Britain has consistently rejected 
demands for self-government without full participation therein by 
Africans. Full racial equality is conceded in all British colonies; in 
several political power has, virtually speaking, already passed into African 
hands, while in almost every one of them political representation on equal 
terms has been conceded. And whereas in the Union restrictions are 
imposed on Africans in social and occupational respects, in the British 
Colonies their advancement to the highest potential in all spheres is the 
avowed objective, and unstinted effort, financial and otherwise, is devoted 
thereto. No less liberal, if different in form, is the policy of France and 
Belgium. These three European powers control the greater part of 
Africa south of the Sahara, and under their rule live some 80,000,000 
Africans who are in no essential respect distinguishable from those of the 
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Union. It is not rationally to be expected that, alone in the Union, 
Africans will rest content with a subservient lot. ‘The advance of a whole 
race will not be stemmed at a purely artificial line. The Union is, after 
all, but a part, a small part, of Africa, and cannot shape the destiny of the 
whole of this vast continent to her peculiar desires. 

Whether or not the Nationalists have foreseen all this, they have at 
least recognised the need for some positive action against future eventu- 
alities. As inheritors of the old traditions of the Boers, who wrote into 
their republican constitutions the uncompromising clause: ‘ Between 
Black and White there can be no equality in either Church or State,’ they 
are protagonists of racial discrimination, yet they realise that as a social 
structure it rests on insecure foundations. It is in these conditions that 
they have recourse to the device of racial separation, ‘ Apartheid ’ as it is 
termed. If, they say, there cannot be a Black and White South Africa, 
let there be a White South Africa and a Black South Africa, distinct the 
one from the other. In the former Africans would have no status of 
citizenship nor claim to civic rights, while in the latter, consisting of 
existing native reserves adequately enlarged and developed, Europeans 
would have no status and the natives would have full scope and a measure 
of self administration, the whole being, of course, under a supreme and 
exclusively White government. So only, they argue, will natives receive 
justice and be afforded opportunity to develop along their own lines and 
manage their own affairs, and so also will racial conflict be averted and 
White civilisation be preserved. 

Such is Apartheid as it was enunciated by the Nationalists two years 
ago, and it must be admitted that the scheme is both logical and just in 
conception. The Opposition, however, denounce it as so patently 
impracticable as to be positively fraudulent. About 60 per cent. of the 
natives in the Union are to be found outside their reserves. These men 
subsist wholly by wage earning, without which they would be destitute. 
The reserves, already overpopulated, overstocked and becoming progres- 
sively unfertile, can barely sustain their present inhabitants, and their 
enlargement to accommodate substantially greater numbers would 
necessitate relinquishment of European-occupied lands on a scale to which 
the Whites would never consent. Moreover, the White community 
cannot contrive to do without black labour, for which there is an ever- 
increasing demand as industry and production expand. In the conditions 
as they are there is much substance in this contention, for the truth is that 
the Black population of the Union constitutes its proletariat, without 
which every activity—trade, industry, farming, mining, transportation, 
public and domestic service—would come to a standstill. Confronted 
with these incontrovertible facts the Nationalists have hastened to explain 
that they would in no wise tamper with the labour supply. They do not 
propose regional separation, but only something described as horizontal 
segregation, by which seems to be meant that, though continuing to live 
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regionally together, the two races would be separated, so to speak, 
strata-wise outside the reserves. 

This puts rather a different complexion on the picture of Apartheid, 
and it is in this distinctly negative guise that it has so far been manifested, 
emphasising European prestige and stressing the inferiority of the non- 
European, without the compensating benefits of separation as formerly 
promised. The racial problem of South Africa will not be solved by 
the institution of Jim Crow cars, separate entrances to railway stations 
and post offices, nor by registration according to race, nor yet by the 
elimination of indirect representation in Parliament. These are but 
provocative measures calculated to rouse resentment and to accentuate 
race consciousness, the while there is need to moderate inclination in 
both these directions. 

Meanwhile Black and White habitually work side by side in every 
trade; there is, as General Smuts remarked, no Apartheid in the kitchen 
and on the farm, nor for that matter is there in factory and mine. In 
point of fact this constant association in work is overdone, inasmuch as 
no White South African seems able to undertake the simplest manual 
task without at least one non-European to assist him. 

Exactly how Apartheid was originally envisioned has never been made 
clear, but certainly Nationalist election pronouncement conveyed the 
impression that it meant complete territorial separation. Dr. Malan has 
lately denied this and declared it to be impracticable. But the idea of 
total Apartheid, as it is termed, has caught on in certain quarters, and it 
may be said that there are now two schools of thought, the one based on 
economic grounds, the other on considerations of race purity. Those 
of the latter persuasion are very much in the minority, but they may be 
classed as intellectuals and are influential Mr. Oswald Pirow, for 
example, a former cabinet minister, now somewhat of a free-lance, but 
an ardent upholder of Afrikaanerdom, has declared himself emphatically 
in favour of complete regional separation as the only alternative to 
perpetual repression of the native population. More recently a group of 
academicians of Stellenbosch University, prominent as members of an 
Afrikaaner Society devoted to study of race relations, have advocated total 
Apartheid. Lastly, at a very recent Conference, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, in a spiritual sense the most influential body in the country, has 
urged its adoption as being to the best interests of both races. 

Between these conflicting views and policies among the Europeans, 
one must not overlook altogether the native attitude. There is little 
doubt that among thinking natives Apartheid, as first enunciated, was 
taken up in total form and in that guise was welcome to many of them, 
who visualised the creation of a sort of Native State for which they hastily 
coined the name ‘ Bantustan.? The name is not without significance, 
implying as it does unification of the Bantu peoples at least of Southern 
Africa, and who shall say how far farther afield, seeing that Africa from 
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the Cape to the Equator is peopled by Bantus, between whom there is 
little more than tribal distinction, and that steadily diminishing. African 
nationalism is already active, and will readily respond to stimulation. 
But it must be inimical to White dominion, and it would be the irony of 
fate were its strongest incentive to come from White Nationalists in 
Africa. 

Whether or not such visions may seem far fetched, the present Union 
government is seemingly not unmindful of the possible consequences of 
such interpretation of their pronouncements, for their administrative 
policy is designed to keep the tribes apart. They have, for instance, 
virtually suppressed the so-called Native Council, which constituted a 
co-ordinating intertribal body, and in its place have set up local councils. 
Whatever Apartheid means, or may become, the very word denotes a 
separating out of races, and a people set apart, with deliberate intent to 
exclude them, will come to see themselves as a distinct and homogeneous 
community, and will seek association with others of their kind for mutual 
support in a common cause. 

For White South Africa it is vital that this cause should not be identi- 
fied with hostility against Europeans. Yet there is real danger that it 
will be so if Apartheid, as at present practised, persists. You cannot 
relegate others to lowly position, brand them as so inferior as to render 
them untouchables, deny them opportunities to exercise their talents and 
refuse them the right of citizenship, and yet at the same time expect them 
to bear you good will. 

If Apartheid in any form appears prima facie impracticable, so 
also does the survival of White Supremacy in a multi-racial state 
in which non-Whites predominate by four to one. A Nationalist cabinet 
minister recently stated that when he spoke of his nation he alluded only 
to the European population, and with that he expressed the attitude of 
the great majority of South African Whites. They talk glibly of White 
South Africa, whereas in fact there is no such thing now, nor ever will 
be while the predominant colour of the country is Black. If South Africa 
is to be White it must be made so, and that is possible only if the two 
colours are physically separated, not horizontally or otherwise fictitiously, 
but actually. Whether that is possible depends on the degree to which 
the Europeans are prepared to make sacrifices for their own race salvation. 
It can be done if they are willing to surrender substantial tracts of land, 
if they are prepared to finance development of a Black area, above all if 
they can dispense with native labour at least to the extent that the present 
native majority in their midst is reduced to a minority. Each of these 
conditions, most particularly the last named, will demand its renunciation. 
But if there is to be a White South African nation in any genuine sense it 
must be self-sufficient, able to sustain itself by its own industry and not 
dependent on black labour. In other words there can be no Herrenvolk 

ideal. In the long run reliance on native labour makes the Whites less 
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masters than dependents; incidentally it is also destructive to their moral 
fibre. 

Any substantial decrease of the native labour strength would, of 
course, cause a void in South Africa’s economic life. But it should be 
possible to fill it in course of time by mass immigration, for which there 
is in any event urgent need. South Africa was settled earlier than any 
other Dominion and it is an anomaly that this huge and richly endowed 
land should still have a European population of no more than 2,250,000. 
Here if anywhere large-scale immigration is needed, for only a strong, 
virile and industrious people will maintain itself as a White isle in the ocean 
of Africa’s black multitudes. In this respect the United Party showed 
itself more farseeing. They established machinery for organised immi- 
gration, whereas the Nationalists barely tolerate influx from overseas. 

Whatever measures are resorted to for the solving of the race problem 
in South Africa they will not prove successful unless native co-operation 
is secured. But, given that Apartheid is honestly intended and faithfully 
carried out, with care for their interests, there is no reason to suppose that 
it will prove unacceptable to the African population; and those who have 
their welfare at heart will do well to urge their acquiescence. For the 
alternative to Apartheid entire is either perpetual repression of the natives, 
or bitter racial strife in which they are like to suffer before they prevail. 
It does not follow from Apartheid that they will be altogether debarred 
from employment in the Union. At the present time a high proportion 
of native labour comes from outside the Union: Rhodesia, the British 
High Commission Territories, Portuguese East Africa, Nyassaland and 
even further afield. But at the same time, and if nationalist promises are 
honoured, natives would have greater scope and better opportunities to 
develop their own economy and live in settled estate. Under existing 
conditions the 5,000,000 natives outside the reserve constitute a more 
ot less floating population, without any fixed domicile and with no chance 
to make homes. Many thousands live in temporary hovels, few can 
have their families with them, all are subjected to pass laws and other 
restrictions. It is difficult to see how these conditions can be ameliorated 
save by drastic reform and at enormous cost, yet while they persist the 
greater part of the population of the country is to all intents and purposes 
homeless and shifting, a dangerous situation, and unthinkable as the basis 
of a permanent social order. If Apartheid achieved no more than 
provision for settled domestic existence for these masses it would have 
eliminated one of the greatest evils in the Union. 

Given a Native Territory can be established on sound and just basis, 
possibly on the Protectorate model, it could include the so-called British 
High Commission Territories, and so would be solved the long-standing 
problem of the transfer of these portions of Southern Africa to which 
Great Britain is ultimately committed but has hitherto been debarred from 
effecting because native policy in the Union is incompatible with the 
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fulfilment of her pledges to their inhabitants. Other regions, such as 
the northern and purely native area of South West Africa, possibly even 
Barotseland in Northern Rhodesia (The Barotse are an offshoot of the 
Becuanas) might be added, the whole forming a more or less compact 
Black South Africa within which the indigenous peoples may be accorded 
benefits such as are enjoyed by their fellow racials in other African lands 
under European rule. 

It may well be that much of the foregoing will be held by South 
Africans to be visionary. They alone, indeed, must be considered 
competent judges of these issues. But for what they are worth these 
reflections are induced by the declared policy and aims of the political 
party now in power. South Africans in general are sensitive to outside 
criticism, thinking as they do, and not without reason, that their affairs 
are not understood by other nations. It may, however, be asked whether 
they themselves truly comprehend their own:situation, and if so how they 
propose to meet it? The Union has perhaps a couple of decades, possibly 
a shorter time than that, in which to prepare for what is to come. To 
fritter away that period of grace in party controversy is to trifle with the 
fate of the nation. ‘There is sore need for coming together in harmonious 
and resolute endeavour to chart a course to be followed regardless of 
changes of governments. Suggestions to that end have been mooted, 
somewhat half-heartedly and hitherto without result because the Nation- 
alists contend, rather justifiably, that they have been put into power with 
a mandate for their policy of Apartheid which the United Party will not 
accept as a basis for discussion. 

There is another more fundamental and common basis from which 
to start discussion of the whole problem, and that is European survival 
in the Union. If for a moment the contending parties would shift their 
ground from that of Native Policy to this basic issue they would find 
mutual purpose, and the true objective would emerge in more conspicuous 
light. For what is at stake is not so much the future of the non-Europeans 
as the ultimate fate of the Whites. It is the latter who in due course will 
find themselves confronted with overwhelming forces, and it is they who 
stand in need of protection. The Natives will survive; they have little 
to lose and they cannot fail to gain some ground. It would seem that 
the Nationalists have a better appreciation of this truth than have their 
opponents, and though they may now flinch at the full implications of 
their own policy, it is possible that in an amicable all-party conference it 
will be recognised that therein lies the only solution of the National 
Problem, always provided that it is carried out with courage and willing- 
ness to face sacrifices for the salvation of the White Civilisation. If it is 
found not to be so, then some other course must be explored, for it is 
inconceivable that the existing structure of the Nation can be maintained 


in perpetuity. 





PAUL VERLAINE AND STEPHANE 
MALLARME: TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
By Paul Leclercg 


TRANSLATED BY BRIAN LUNN 


T is interesting to note that the two greatest French poets of the end 
of the nineteenth century, Paul Verlaine and Stéphane Mallarmé, 
were both much impressed by English literature, and both taught English. 
That is the only characteristic they have in common, for never were 
two men more different; Paul Verlaine an alcoholic disorderly vagrant— 
at any rate towards the end of his life, for we shall see later that the devil 
had a hand in it—who dragged himself from hospital to hospital, when 
he was without resources as often happened, and Stéphane Mallarmé 
who led an extremely simple but dignified life. ‘Their manner of teaching 
English also was very different. It is stated that when he entered his 
class-room Verlaine required his pupils to greet him with ‘ Bon-jour 
Mon-sieur Ver-laine,’ spoken in French but scanning the syllables with 
the English accent. Paul Verlaine hoped by this whimsical device to 
deal with the great difficulty Frenchmen find in pronouncing English. 

Verlaine remained a child, and when one reads his poems instinct 
with tender sensibility, with profound Christian faith, it is hard to believe 
that these masterpieces could have been written between two glasses of 
absinth on the corner of a table in some dark café. He was inspired, 
and an invisible Muse guided the pen of this man with the enormous 
skull who physically resembled Socrates, and morally Francois Villon 
who in the fifteenth century so often narrowly escaped the gallows. I 
met Paul Verlaine two or three times, and was privileged to know 
Stéphane Mallarmé much better. 

About fifty years ago a strange funeral procession was crossing Paris 
from the Latin Quarter to the Batignolles cemetery. Count Robert de 
Montesquiou with a high cravat and impressive moustache, Bibi la Purée, 
a crowd of poets, friendly tavern keepers, the Cour des Miracles (a quarter 
long assigned to beggars and vagrants), snobs, a motley variegated 
throng were following a hearse, modest but covered with roses. 

It was a sunny day. Paul Verlaine was to be interred. 

I can still hear the axles of the poor hearse creaking, the hoofs of 
the two hacks clanking as they slowly cross the Place du Carroussel by 
the Louvre. I see again Stéphane Mallarmé by the open grave like a 
little faun with pointed ears amongst the stone crosses; I hear his voice 
as he says, ‘ Verlaine is hidden in the grass, Verlaine . . .” 
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Flowers were thrown upon the coffin of the poet who had suddenly 
become famous, the lame old vagrant. It was the era of Yvette Guilbert 
the famous cabaret star, of duels about nothing, of sipping absinth on 
café terraces, of the thirty centimes omnibus, of life when it was easy, 
of fashionable varnishing days for which women had frocks specially 
made, of lunches with the Doyen at the Champs Elysées. There one 
would meet Jean de Tinan with his characteristic smile, his flowing tie, 
his wide felt hat; Claude Debussy; Pierre Louys, elegant, padding softly 
in his fine blue frock coat. In those days Stéphane Mallarmé, Paul 
Verlaine, Maurice Barrés, shared the admiration of literary youth with 
Henri de Régnier and André Gide, who were coming out and whose slim 
volumes, become rareties, were sold by an old wizard who frequented 
a dark shop at the bottom of a yard not far from the boulevards in the 
rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. 

In those days, when he was not in hospital, Paul Verlaine had a 
small room in an obscure hotel on the left bank above an eating house. 
Going to see him about some verses for the Revwe Blanche one would often 
find him busy with gold paint and a brush the old child had bought at 
the bazaar, painting the window fastenings and the locks, cracked cups, 
the ash tray, anything, in fact, that he could paint. 

After some search he would find two or three pieces of verse lying in 
a drawer; but as they lacked a title and there was no pen in Verlaine’s 
room, we went down to the dining-room which served him as a study. 
With a pen borrowed from the waiter, Verlaine added the title, and then 
absentmindedly, or from a sort of mischievousness not unusual with 
him, he stuffed the manuscript in his pocket; but after an absinth which 
restored his senses he drew from the recesses of his tramp’s overcoat a 
piece of sugar—‘ That’s for the bow-bow,’ and finally routing out the 
manuscript, ‘ And that’s for the young poets.’ 

In order to get him some ‘ small change,’ as he used to say, one of us 
organised a sort of lecture one evening, and in order that he should feel 
at home Verlaine was to speak in a small private room at a Montmartre 
café. Some ten of us constituted the audience. Wearing his muffler 
and felt hat, Verlaine came in limping. After suitably greeting us, he 
sat down at a table in the middle of the room, looked coldly at the 
conventional glass of water and for about three minutes muttered some 
indistinct words. ‘That was his lecture. 

In a lively and admirably documented book Francois Porche has 
revealed a Verlaine scarcely suspected by those who knew him only 
through his picturesque legend. We see the provincial bourgeois 
Verlaine recently married to a young woman whom he loved (subject, 
it must be said, to giving her an occasional drubbing). During this 
time of his life, Verlaine was in moderately good circumstances, even 
owning a carriage ; he took reasonable care of his personal appearance, 
and was almost vain. In Arthur Rimbaud the demon entered and 
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settled in his home. ‘The tradition of the ragged vagabond poet who 
saw the inside of prison knows nothing of his rather short period as a 
provincial bourgeois, and it is the vagabond whom Anatole France 
portrays as Choulette in Lys Rouge. But it was this passionate tramp 
whom a variegated crowd, unified by their common admiration, followed 
fifty years ago to the cemetery on a sunny day. 

Maurice Maeterlinck relates that when he was an undergraduate at 
Ghent, he had occasion to invite Verlaine, for whose gifts he professed 
great admiration, to address a literary society in that university. As 
chairman of the committee, Maeterlinck went to the station to meet the 
French poet. As the train drew up, he saw a ragged looking man 
leaning out of a window with a bit of string in place of a tie, who gesticu- 
lated violently as he shouted, ‘I take it with sugar.’ It was Verlaine, 
proclaiming on his arrival that he took his absinth with sugar. 

I met Stéphane Mallarmé at the concert held every Sunday in the 
Champs Elysées in an old circus, ‘ Le Cirque d’Eté,’ which enjoyed a 
great repute and which the pickaxe has demolished. He was a short, 
slender man with a goatee beard and pointed ears which made him look 
like a faun. He looked very simple, and used to speak slowly with 
extreme courtesy. But despite this simplicity—was it perhaps my great 
admiration for him—I was never more intimidated by anyone I then 
knew as a youth. 

I was taken to the well-known Tuesdays at his flat in the rue de Rome, 
while I had the rarer privilege of knowing him more especially at Valvins 


near Fontainebleau, where he had a cottage near that of friends with 
whom I frequently spent weekends. A lilac hedge separated the two 
gardens, and Mallarmé often emerged from its foliage to join our meals 
in an arbour overlooking the road along the Seine, where his pretty yawl 
was moored near the house. 

In an old letter to a friend Mallarmé speaks of his first stay in England: 


* Having learned English only in order to read Poe, I went to England when I 
was twenty in order to escape from Paris, and also to learn to speak the 
language and teach it in some quiet syllabus as a means of livelihood, for I was 
married and the matter was urgent.’ 


In London he gave French lessons to maintain himself. He was 
very unhappy from the lack of money, and suffered from loneliness. 
At last, towards the end of 1863, he was appointed to a Chair of English 
at Tournon, a little town of 4,000 inhabitants on the Rhone, some 
300 miles from Paris where he was to come and teach some years later. 
His house at Tournon was full of beetles and very hot. He had to 
stand the bed in plates full of water to prevent scorpions from getting 
into it. About this time he published an English textbook, Les mots 
anglais, petite philologie a l’usage des classes er du monde, and a translation of a 
book on mythology by Sir George Cox. He even made a curious box, 
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having twelve shelves, ‘ English as Recreation, or a Box for Learning 
English alone and as a Game.’ He also published a translation of The 
Fairies’ Star by W. C. Elphinstone Hope, and of Whistler’s The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, not to omit his admirable translations of The 
Raven and other poems by Edgar Allan Poe. 

When, at the age of twenty, Mallarmé first went to England, Pre- 
Raphaelite art was being much discussed; the esthetics of Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti and the school advocated by Ruskin held the day, and its influence 
is to be found in several of Mallarmé’s poems. Apart from this influence, 
Mallarmé’s zsthetics is so individual that while it wins passionate 
adherence in his admirers, it revolts some readers who understand 
absolutely nothing in his writings and find themselves groping in the 
dark. For Mallarmé ‘ to name an object is to destroy three-quarters of 
the pleasure of a poem which is composed of the happiness of divining 
by degrees; to suggest it, that is the dream... .’ Between reader and 
author there must be a collaboration. A poem ‘ is a mystery of which the 
reader must find the key.’ 

The influence of the English Pre-Raphaelites is also found to a much 
modified degree in his L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune. This conforms to the 
poet’s very individual esthetics, and if it contributed to establishing his 
fame, this is because amongst its deliberate obscurities there are, like 
rays of sunlight in the thick foliage, verses of a purity which places 
them amongst the most beautiful of French poetry. 

Mallarmé did not like his verses being used as themes by composers 
of music, holding that they emitted their own music; it was with this in 
mind, and in conformity with Mallarmé’s ideas, that Claude Debussy 
entitled his famous composition Pré/ude pour Il Aprés Midi dun Faune, 
indicating by the word pré/ude that it was an autonomous creation, and 
but illustrative as regards the poem. The word ‘ illustration’ itself 
derives from Mallarmé, who used it in a letter to Debussy to mark the 
complete independence of the poetical and the musical work—* Your 
illustration to l’Aprés Midi d’un Faune,’ he wrote. When he heard from 
a friend that Claude Debussy intended to set his famous eclogue to music, 
he had said wittily, ‘ I thought I had put it to music myself.’ 

Mallarmé, the most courteous and gentle of men, whose conviction 
was so often tempered with irony, would show intransigence on particular 
points, supported therein by a group of fervent admirers who idolised 
him, and when one has known most of those who formed his intimate 
circle, one realises that idolise is not too strong a word to express their 
feeling for this man of almost disconcerting modesty, who had a horror 
of any noisy publicity or fuss. The respect and admiration he inspired 
emanated quite simply from his personality, as difficult to explain or define 
as fascination or charm. This secret power, for such it was, exercised 
with such discretion, was more perceptible in the little dining-room in the 
tue de Rome, where Mallarmé was at home on Tuesdays after dinner. 
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He would be standing, holding a pipe, in front of one of those delft 
stoves having a sort of oven with brass doors, such as were commonly 
found in French dining-rooms. The stove was in a corner of the room, 
but his friends sat around the table lit by a hanging lamp, and in the 
middle of the table was a convenient tobacco jar from which they could 
fill their pipes. Coming into the room, it was difficult to recognise the 
inmates in the smoke—they were all men—and it would be only after a 
few seconds that one would make out in the haze the profile of Henri de 
Régnier with his long chin or the faces of the other regular attendants, 
as they listened to Stéphane Mallarmé’s monologue, for although the poet 
scrupulously tried to bring his audience into a conversation, no general 
conversation developed, so great was their pleasure in listening to the 
charming talk of Mallarmé, which was sometimes mordant but never 
malicious. At about eleven o’clock his daughter Geneviéve used to 
bring grogs before they parted. 

When he was in Paris, Whistler was one of the most faithful members 
of these Tuesday evenings, and in a delicate drawing he suggests his 
friend the poet, whom one divines rather than sees through a fog of 
smoke. For the purpose of this portrait the artist seems to have adapted 
himself to Mallarmé’s esthetics. 

In his poem, Un Coup de Dés, which was first published in 1897 in 
the review Cosmopolis, Mallarmé made a curious experiment in verbal 
orchestration. On his instructions the type was set up in a very special 
way. ‘The words of a single phrase are spread out freely over the two 
pages of the magazine as it were in tiers, without any punctuation, the 
spacing to indicate their relations. By eliminating conventional punctua- 
tion, Mallarmé sought to specify the silent intervals at their proper value. 
In the phrases thus spread over the double page, the size, the difference, 
the very position of the printed letters were to indicate the word’s 
importance and its intonation. It was set up on the analogy of an 
orchestral score. 

According to Mallarmé the human voice is made for speech much 
more than for song, and is much more adapted for the exact tone of the 
spoken word. In its tone there is latent an infinitely delicate and subtle 
music, and so it is possible to compose a polyphony of the spoken voice 
as it is to compose an orchestra of violins, tenors and bass-viols. Only 
the medium is different. 

Such was the poet’s conception, as he embodied it in that attempt, 
which seems not to have answered to his wishes as he had expected, but 
it should be added that this is his most obscure work. 

A noble poet’s life of work and experiment, pursuing a fanciful 
notion, has opened up new horizons to poetry which he has enriched 
with some masterpieces, and has made of a modest professor of English 
one of the most glorious poets of France. 
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DENTON WELCH 
By Maurice Cranston 


T was, I believe, in 1937 that I met him first. He came into a tea-shop 

in Tunbridge Wells ; a delicate, slim figure, fair-haired and smiling. 
He was dressed with studied informality in tweeds and a Paisley 
neckerchief. He carried, in one hand, lemon-coloured gloves, in the 
other a silver-knobbed stick. He did not limp exactly, but he walked 
with a suggestion of unease. 

‘ This is Denton Welch.’ 

I will call the man who introduced us Oswell. He was a neighbour 
of Denton Welch in Tonbridge, a big man in premature decline, a 
collector of curious personalities. Denton, I already knew, he regarded 
as one of his choicest specimens. But I saw at once that Denton was no 
otdinary eccentric. He was too authentic ; he had no affectations, no 
accretions. What was whimsical or ‘ precious’ in him (he liked the 
word ‘ precious ”) was genuinely of him. It was all under the glaze, so 
to speak, not over it. Afterwards I saw much of Denton, and I often had the 
feeling that somehow he had been delicately fabricated and not born in the 
common way of nature. He was so strangely complete. I have never been 
more sure from the start that I was in the company of an artist. And I 
use the word ‘artist ’ in the highest sense ; I mean not less than genius. 

We talked that first afternoon in the tea-shop about prostitutes. 
Denton was then about twenty-one, and I was rather younger. Oswell, 
in virtue of his greater age and weight, we looked to for information. 
He told us, I remember, that a man was never accosted in the West End 
unless he wore a hat. Both Denton and I wanted to verify this interesting 
statement. We planned to go to London forthwith to put it to the test. 
Alas, we never did. 

The next week I went for the first time to Denton’s flat to dine with 
him. His home, like his dress, was invested with his personality. His 
taste was Strawberry Hill, with added colour and comfort. Denton was 
then a painter, and had written only verses. There were several canvases 
about his rooms, and a poster-view of Hadlow Folly he had done for 
Shell (in John Betjeman’s time) was hanging on one wall. The furniture 
was attractive, eighteenth century or Regency. The rooms were small, 
warm, intimate. Oswell, who was an old-fashioned Left-wing intel- 
lectual and thus rather baffled by art, used sometimes to look round the 
sitting-room at the pictures, the porcelain, the decorations and the 
objets d’art, and say: ‘I don’t know why it is this place has such an 
atmosphere.’ 
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Denton told me that he had begun as a child to haunt antique shops, 
spending his pocket money on ‘ pretty things.’ And still, I saw, it was the 
little pieces, the things he could fondle, that he liked best : a Georgian 
teaspoon, for example, a Chinese porcelain figure, a jewelled enamelled 
snuff-box, or a gold turnip watch. In bigger things (as in people) he 
often relished the grotesque. There were two green dragons on his 
mantelpiece, and two German angels—four feet high—behind his 
Chesterfield. But no—I remember now that those angels came later, 
and that we argued as to whether they were male or female. Denton 
proclaimed an Aristotelian syllogism to the effect that all angels were 
male so these were male ; and this was the only time I knew him use 
logic instead of his eyes. 

In Tonbridge—as afterwards at St. Mary Platt and Hadlow—Denton 
lived alone with his housekeeper, Miss Sinclair. She was a likeable 
woman, intelligent, kindly, and strangely absent-minded. She cooked 
well, spoke little, and usually in the form of proverbs. She was also a 
Christian Scientist. 

There was rather much Christian Science in Denton’s life. He was 
born in China, at 6 p.m. on March 29th, 1915, the youngest of three 
brothers in a fairly well-to-do English merchant’s family. His mother 
was American, a New Englander, descended from the Russells, and a 
Christian Scientist. She died when Denton was eleven. He passed his 
childhood in England and China, going to a preparatory school in 
Sussex and then to Repton. He ran away from Repton, was persuaded 
to return, but, after a visit to his father in Shanghai, was allowed to 
become an art student at the Goldsmiths’ College near New Cross. 
One afternoon at Whitsun, 1935, he was cycling from No. 34 Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich (where he had a room in the guest house kept by the Miss 
Sinclair who later became his housekeeper) to visit his grandfather in 
Surrey. A woman motorist knocked him down. The injuries were very, 
very gtave. Somehow, after a year or so of hospitals and nursing home 
and convalescence, he recovered enough to get about and live almost 
normally. All this had happened before I knew him, so I state the facts 
summarily. They are set out in detail in his several books and stories. 
Everything he ever wrote was autobiographical. 

Denton did not like to speak of the accident, and spoke only in the 
lightest terms of his occasional spells of sickness. He would ‘explain a 
day in bed with some such flippant archaism as ‘ the vapours,’ as if he 
would rather like to be thought of as a hypochondriacal marquise. But 
as the days in bed became more frequent and more serious with the 
passage of time, his friends were not for long deceived. I could never 
decide if the Christian Science influence was for the good or bad. Denton 
did not believe in it (religious doctrines did not interest him), but he had 
acquired from his mother certain emotional responses derived from 
Christian Science. It may be that this explains his bravery, the beautiful 
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gaiety of the face that hid that pain. I also suspect it explains, in part, 
the nightmarish quality of his memories of hospitals, his stubborn 
resistance to suggestions that he should go to Harley Street. Denton 
could never trust a doctor (except the one who appears as ‘ Dr. Farley’ 
in A Voice Through a Cloud, and whom he idolised unhappily). Then, 
partly because he could not deny the reality of his pain, he felt strange, 
confused guilt. 

In appearance, as in other ways, Denton was curiously ageless. He 
was at once a boy and an old, old man. He was good looking. He had 
a tall, fine forehead, close fair curls, a wilful mouth, and shy, bright eyes. 
His teeth were rather doggy, but the smile was sweet. He was sometimes 
as animated as a child of eight on a spree ; laughing, shouting, alas not 
dancing. Alone, he was often melancholy. Once—I feel I may say this, 
since he has described it himself in print—he tried to commit suicide by 
taking an overdose of sleeping pills. 

Between 1937 and the end of 1939 I saw Denton so often that I have 
only a condensed memory of our meetings. I think of the winter evenings 
by the open fire and that sitting-room with its ‘ atmosphere,’ drinking 
punch, taking snuff and smoking different sorts of exotic cigarettes. When 
I was alone with Denton he used sometimes to play little pieces by Bach 
or Scarlatti on the harpsichord he had bought from Arnold Dolmetsch, 
and sometimes we sat and talked of Proust or Auden or whatever other 
author we were reading at the moment. One thing always puzzled me— 
there were never many books in Denton’s house, yet he seemed well read. 

One writer to whom he became increasingly attached was D. H. 
Lawrence. I had at that time been impressed by Middleton Murry’s 
autobiography Between Two Worlds, and since Denton had the idea that 
one must be partisan about Lawrence and Mr. Murry, he used to say 
that I was ‘ pro-Murry’ and he ‘ pro-Lawrence.’? But later he had 
occasion to be grateful to Mr. Murry. 

Denton could not understand politics, although pacificism and 
socialism were so often discussed in his rooms that he learned to say 
something about such ideologies. ‘I can see both sides’ was one of the 
things he said ; in fact, he could see neither, but his very innocence was 
charming. Philosophy and criticism were equally uncongenial and 
mysterious to him. He mistrusted the ‘ cerebral ’ view of life, because it 
so often went with want of feeling. 

Once somebody asked him to write an article on modern painting. 

* Alas,’ he wrote to me, ‘ I am not a “‘ Nart Critic.” ’ 

He had a friend who was one, and a great admirer of Sir Kenneth 
Clark. Denton had learned from another quarter that Sir Kenneth did 
not like his paintings, and the friend’s reiterated praise of that critic’s 
perfect judgment must have seemed to Denton tactless. His own tact 
was perfect as were his manners generally—and it was a natural grace, 
not practised formality that made them so. 
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Denton’s paintings came in time to attract the attention of literary 
people, but in more professional art circles he was never recognised. 
His was not the sort of romanticism that has been fashionable in the past 
fifteen years. His work was too, shall I say, ‘ gothick.’ The emphasis 
was decorative, and the idioms—sea shells, snakes, fish-bones, cats, 
pointed arches, broken pediments—suggested the age of the artificial 
ruin. Yet these fragmentary forms from the past were intensely personal 
for Denton : he was struggling to make something real out of the fan- 
tasies and images that filled his mind. Outside himself he saw an ordinary 
public world of stupidity and chaos and no love. For his peace of mind, 
he had to seek order and contentment in himself. 

It was a long time before I discovered just how ill Denton was. 
One incident I particularly remember. In the summer of 1939, Oswell 
(who had introduced me to Denton) won thirteen pounds on the Derby. 
Very generously (for he was not well off at the time) he proposed to give 
a dinner party with his winnings. Denton and a Blackshirt called Edward 
and I were to be his guests. The dinner was at Penshurst—the ‘ Leicester 
Arms ’"—where we ate and drank exceedingly well. It was a gay evening, 
and a great success. It was the one time, I believe, that I ever saw 
Denton—almost, if not quite—drunk. That same evening, just before 
we went home—with Edward at the wheel of Denton’s Baby Austin— 
Denton told me he had to wear a catheter, that he was crippled and 
that he could not live long. 

Soon after the war started Denton moved to a concrete sun-trap 
house at St. Mary Platt, near Sevenoaks. This was in the line of fire 
during the events of 1940. Once when he was driving to Sevenoaks a 
German aeroplane crashed near his car, and he saw the pilot burn to 
death. He returned to find a bomb crater in his garden, but the post- 
Gropius building had stood up well to it, and only windows were broken. 

He enrolled in the A.R.P. as a messenger, at the suggestion of his 
friend May, who was always telling him he should ‘ do something.’ May 
herself was a stalwart. She already worked long hours in an A.R.P. 
control room, and now, when she was off duty, she made what she called 
‘ parts’ at a little factory known as Catt’s Engineering Works. This 
whimsical name proved irresistible. May’s National Service, hitherto a 
painful reproach to Denton’s own incapacity, became henceforth a great 
joke for him. 

About this time a Communistic lady painter began to bully Denton. 
She told him he was a parasite, living on unearned income (heaven knows, 
it was a small one) while the proletariat was sweating—or starving. 

‘Look at you—with your monocle and snuff and harpsichord,’ she 
protested. ‘ What good are you to society ?’” 

She was too preposterous for anyone in health to have taken 
seriously, but Denton had a curious awe of her, and I noticed that 
he never wore his monocle again. But how wrong was this talk 
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of Denton’s idleness! He had already started work on his first book, 
Maiden Voyage, and thereafter, through the eight years until his death, he 
worked desperately hard. He was not a fluent writer, but no one can 
ever have applied himself with more determination to his calling. Maiden 
Voyage was finished towards the end of 1941. Denton sent the manu- 
script to a number of publishers, and it came back. In the meantime he 
was still writing—not only poems but, some time in 1942, an essay about 
Sickert, whom he had met after the accident at St. Peter’s, near Broad- 
stairs. Then in one week Middleton Murry accepted several of Denton’s 
short poems for The Adelphi, and Cyril Connolly the Sickert piece 
for Horizon. 

The Sickert essay, Denton’s first publication in prose, appeared in 
August,1942. This was soon after Miss Edith Sitwell’s Street Song was 
published, and Denton, then not known to her, had written her a letter of 
appreciation. He told me he doubted whether Miss Sitwell would 
be entirely pleased to hear from a stranger. Years before, when he 
was a boy, he had written a somewhat similar letter to Robert Nichols, 
and the poet had never replied. Since Robert Nichols was a friend of 
mine, this was often mentioned to me ; I felt, almost, that I was being 
blamed for it. However, when Denton received a letter from Miss Sitwell 
in reply to his, he told me of it with special satisfaction, as if to say : you 
see, not every one is like Robert Nichols. Miss Sitwell’s letter was 
particularly gracious ; she mentioned that Sir Osbert and she had just 
read Denton’s Sickert piece in Horizon and much enjoyed it. This was 
the beginning of that friendship between Denton and Miss Sitwell which 
was to mean so much to him in the last years of his life. 

I must explain that Denton’s illness had just then taken a turn for the 
worse, and that everything was becoming more difficult for him. His 
father had lately died, and his allowance was cut off. The Japanese 
occupation of Malaya robbed him of his income from investments there. 
A fire at the sun-trap house at St. Mary Platt had forced him to move to 
a tiny cottage over the garage of a house near Hadlow. He was even 
selling his precious trinkets to pay his bills. It was in these circumstances 
that Denton’s career as a writer began. Hitherto he had been, as I have 
said, a painter ; he was educated at an art school, not a university ; and 
he used to confess, for example, that he did not even know how to 
punctuate a sentence. He was awed by a profession of letters, about which 
he knew nothing. He had something to say—but could he say it ? 

Denton needed some sort of reassurance. This, and more, Miss 
Sitwell gave him. He acknowledged her to be the greatest living 
English poet, so her opinions meant more to him than those of any other. 
Following their correspondence, he sent the manuscript of Maiden 
Voyage to Miss Sitwell at Renishaw. Her response was generous, eager 
and immensely encouraging. She liked, the book so much that she sent 
Denton more than one telegram while she was reading it to say how 
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good she thought it was. Henceforth Miss Sitwell, with a poet’s insight 
into Denton’s gifts and problems, helped him as no one else could help 
him to achieve what was in him to achieve. 

Friendship was not easy for him. He was too fastidious, and 
worse, he was not trusting. He knew a fair number of people, but he 
admired not more than three or four, and he liked perhaps seven or 
eight. I never knew whether he liked me or not ; it seemed too much 
to hope for. But he was always very welcoming, and I was happy in 
his company. Because of his illness, and for less obvious psychological 
reasons, Denton was deeply suspicious. In a room with other people, 
I have seen his eyes flash from one face to another, watching for malice. 
He could be malicious himself, but only to enliven conversation, not to 
hurt. If he was unkind in his books, he always wanted to be truthful. 
Part of him (the New Englander, perhaps) was Puritan. And that was 
another reason why friendship was difficult for him. He liked the 
stimulus of worldly conversation, but the sort of companion who 
provided it tended to be disapproved of. Thus the society he chose to 
mitigate his loneliness only drove him further inward. Is there here, 
perhaps, an analogy with Proust ? 

While Miss Sitwell was reading one manuscript of Maiden Voyage, 
another had reached Herbert Read, a director of Routledge, the publishers. 
I believe it was Alex Comfort, then an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
who had recommended it to him. Mr. Read liked the book, and at once 
Routledge undertook to publish it. Miss Sitwell contributed a short fore- 
word to it, describing the author as ‘that very rare being, a born writer.’ 
She added that he might easily prove to be ‘ a very considerable one.’ 

Every London critic (with one exception) wrote well of Maiden 
Voyage, and the book was an immediate and enduring success. The 
publication of a book at that time took eighteen months, and while 
Maiden Voyage was in the press, Denton began to write short stories and 
poems which were published in the little reviews—Horizon, New Writing, 
Life and Letters, and The Cornhill. This work brought him a little much- 
needed money. He was now almost wholly dependent on his writing 
for his livelihood. He continued painting, though ; and I remember 
his telling me that drawing was much less of a drain on his strength than 
writing. One considerable canvas he did in the early war years was a 
portrait of the late Lord Berners as a boy in fancy dress, copied from a 
photograph which was printed in Lord Berners’ autobiography A 
Distant Prospect. 

Denton took elaborate pains over this picture. The fancy dress 
appealed to his taste for the unusual ; and he wrote to Lord Berners to 
ask him precisely what sort of skins and furs the costume was embellished 
with. When the portrait was finished, he took it by train to Oxford, 
installed himself at the Randolph Hotel, and invited Lord Berners to 
look at what he had done. In his heart he hoped Lord Berners would 
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buy it. He was disappointed. Lord Berners was interested in details 
of the picture, but not conspicuously delighted by the whole. Instead, 
he admired Denton’s quarters at the Randolph Hotel, especially the 
bathroom. He discussed shower-baths and bidets and snuff, Denton told 
me, at slightly greater length than the picture. In the end, he left 
without making any offer beyond an invitation to the artist to visit him 
at Faringdon. The invitation was renewed, more than eight years later, 
in the week of Denton’s death. 

This trip to Oxford was one of the very few Denton ever made. He 
stayed at home fearing he might be taken ill when he was away, and thus 
have to disclose to strangers the nature of his illness. The district of 
Kent where he lived was not, in the war years, the most reposeful part of 
England for a sick man, but he was brave about the bombs. In 1944 he 
ceased living alone with his housekeeper, Miss Sinclair, and invited 
his friend, Eric Oliver, to share his little cottage with him. It was 
intended that Mr. Oliver should act as his secretary, but with the quick 
worsening of Denton’s health, Mr. Oliver was soon effectively his nurse. 
Without his ministrations day and night, Denton would certainly have 
had to go to hospital. And he hated hospitals so passionately that, had 
he gone to one, he would, I believe, have died in a month. 

At this time Denton had very few relatives in England. His two 
brothers were abroad in the army; his stepmother, now widowed, 
was in the Far East. There remained three aunts and about as many 
cousins. His brothers were kind to him, sent him money when he 
needed it, and, although there was a great difference of temperament 
between them, they were fonder of Denton than he seemed to recognise. 
He was interested in his family in the sense that he treasured relics of his 
ancestors, and was proud to be connected through his mother with that 
branch of the Russell family which founded New Bedford in America. 
But, so far as his immediate relations were concerned, Denton felt that 
he did not belong. This is connected with two things, his eccentricity 
and his mother’s death. But it is also connected, I believe, with a 
circumstance that holds some clue to Denton’s incapacity to trust. His 
mother—it seemed to me from what he told me—must have been dis- 
appointed in him, and, far from loving him to excess as the youngest of 
her three sons, was vaguely put out by his being such a pretty child and 
yet a boy. I suspected he had been something of a doll to her—to be 
dressed in pretty clothes and handed round the drawing room ; something 
quite different from the other sons. 

Denton’s second book In Youth is Pleasure was finished soon after 
Maiden Voyage was published. He had called the first a ‘ novel,’ although 
it was clearly an autobiographical account of his last terms at Repton and 
a journey (not, incidentally, his first) to China. The second book was 
written in the third person, although the hero, named (I thought 
affectedly) ‘ Orvil Pym,’ was clearly the author. This was, in my opinion, 
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the least good of all Denton’s writings, falling far short of Maiden Voyage, 
Brave and Cruel, and A Voice Through a Cloud. In Youth is Pleasure 
appeared in 1944. He had four more years to live. He believed 
he had less, but his last book came slowly. It was of particular 
emotional importance to him, if only because it was to tell the story of 
his accident ; a subject he would never talk about, even to those as near 
to him as Mr. Oliver, Miss Sinclair and Mrs. Noél Adeney, who had 
been his closest friend. I asked him once what this third book was about ; 
he laughed as he answered : ‘ Something I shall do very badly if I don’t 
do rather well.’ 

By this time Denton was working all morning and every morning. 
He woke at about eight, bathed, returned to bed, ate his breakfast and 
settled down to write. Propped up with pink pillows, his cherished velvet 
eiderdown over him, he filled penny exercise-books with his generous, large 
script. He wrote an average of five to six hundred words a day. 

At the end of the war Denton moved with Mr. Oliver and Miss 
Sinclair to a charming wooden house in an orchard at Crouch, some ten 
miles to the east of his cottage near Hadlow. It belonged then to 
Bernard and Noél Adeney, and had, in fact, been designed by Mrs. 
Adeney herself. Denton had wanted to live there ever since he had first 
seen the house when he lived at St. Mary Platt. It was a well-built, 
well-shaped house, and its simple rooms were the perfect setting for 
Denton’s furniture and pieces. The house was also warm and big 
enough, which the other place was not. 

I did not see much of Denton during those last years at Middle 
Orchard. I was too far away—in Oxford chiefly or abroad—and it was 
only on two or three occasions during my time in London that I was 
able to go down to Crouch to spend an afternoon with him. Often he 
was too ill during those last months to receive anyone in his room ; I 
was allowed to stay for only an hour on my last visit. 

‘I am afraid,’ he said to me, ‘ that I’ve grown very dull.’ 

I could answer truthfully that of course he was not. Illness had 
subdued him, dark lines had appeared on a face that had once seemed 
oddly other-worldly in its radiance. There was no longer any attempt 
to conceal his illness ; only a feeble protest that people made more of it 
than they need. When I went to see him in the late summer of 1948, 
Denton made me take a little present away with me. 

* We see so very little of you, now,’ he said, ‘ so do have it.’ 

I think now he must have known that he would never see me again. 
The next time I went to Middle Orchard was for Denton’s funeral. 

A few days after his death, Denton’s third book was published. 
This was a collection of short stories, together with a nouvelle from which 
the book took its title, Brave and Cruel. His fourth book remained 
unfinished at his bedside when he died. Eric Oliver had this manuscript 
typed, and John Lehmann, the publisher, chose a title for it: A Voice 
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Through a Cloud. ‘Though unfinished, it seems to me that the end of the 
story could not have been bettered. The author’s predicament is not 
resolved—for it could not, and was not to be resolved. Only the book 
itself comes out of it, redeems and gives meaning to it all. 

Eric Oliver, in his preface to A Voice Through a Cloud, describes 
the heroic efforts Denton made to complete the book before he died, 
writing a few words at a time between the increasingly frequent crises 
of his illness. In the last few months, Mr. Oliver explains, the author 
was given morphia to alleviate the constant pain. 


Still he worked on, [Mr. Oliver writes], though the effort to do so gave 
him a high temperature and he would have to lie on his bed without moving. 
Towards the end he could only work for three or four minutes at a time and 
then he would get a raging headache and his eyes would more or less give out. . 
Complication after complication set in, and the left side of his heart started 
failing. Even then, he made colossal and nearly successful attempts to finish 
the book. He died on the afternoon of December 30, 1948. 


The funeral service was at Wateringbury in the hop gardens of Kent ; 
there were about twenty people present. Afterwards, at Charing 
Crematorium, near Maidstone, just four of us, Eric Oliver, Bernard and 
Noél Adeney and I, stood in the Anglican chapel while the little coffin 
was lowered to the furnaces. It was covered with a gay red Aldermanic 
gown that Denton used to wear when he was not well enough to dress ; 
in winter he wore it in bed when he wrote. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS 


By J. G. Weightman 


Pi agamey with thought, choked with epigrams, and numbed by 
so much brilliance, the would-be reviewer, after reading the output 
of the last two or three months, wonders helplessly how such an 
intense buzz of words can be reduced to a pattern. ‘ There is no place 
on earth,’ wrote Paul Valéry, ‘ where language has a higher frequency, 
greater resonance and less reserve than in Paris. . . . The French have 
crowded all their ideas into one enclosure. We live there in our own 
fire.’ The reviews, much more than the newspapers, more perhaps even 
than books, convey to the distant reader the heat of this extraordinary 
blaze. It is not a cosy, reassuring warmth but a dry heat, which feeds 
wickedly on everything. For the native, living salamander-like in the 
fire, it may be exhausting ; for the foreigner, it is exciting and bracing. 
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Fortunately for the purposes of classification, most French reviews 
work, partly at least, on the principle of the symposium. During the 
holiday period, some have fused two numbers into one and produced a 
fat volume on a single subject ; La Ng ef for June-July is entitled ‘ French 
Socialism, a victim of Marxism ?’ and the August-September Tabie 
Ronde is devoted to ‘ Aspects of Occultism.’ Of the two last numbers of 
Les Cabiers du Sud, one devotes a section to translations from Armenian 
troubadours, and the other presents unpublished verse by Victor Hugo, 
with an article on Hugo by Charles Péguy. The June Esprit has an 
‘Enquiry into Painting,’ while the July number is entitled ‘ Juvenile 
Delinquency.’ 

Another way of giving order to apparent chaos is to define the 
atmosphere of each review, for in spite of some overlapping, each has 
its particular aura. Hommes et Mondes is slightly dull, with a fair sprinkling 
of academicians and technocrats. Les Cahiers du Sud, published in 
Marseilles, is good, although a shade too self-conscious, too eager to be 
in the literary vanguard ; it has just been awarded the 1950 Prix des 
Revues. La Table Ronde is partly right-wing and Catholic in origin ; 
however, left-wing, non-Catholic writers contribute to it, because it is 
literary rather than political, and strongly anti-Communist on cultural 
grounds. Esprit, at the other end of the scale, is more political than 
literary ; it is one of the chief organs of the left-wing Catholic movement, 
and the Pope’s recent encyclical, condemning liberal divergencies in 
France, is probably aimed at it ; in tone it is, at times, almost a Catholic 
equivalent of the New Statesman. La Nef seems to lie somewhere between 
Esprit and La Table Ronde; it is now going over permanently to the 
one subject formula, and announces for October a number on ‘ Love.’ 
Sartre’s review, Les Temps Modernes, ploughs a lonely but interesting 
furrow through Hell, discussing sexual aberrations, crime, defecation 
and consciousness in Hegelian, Existentialist and Marxist terms, with 
only an occasional gleam of irony. Les Ecrits de Paris, an irascible paper, 
gives the point of view of unrepentant Vichyites. 84, a typical ‘ little 
review,’ resolutely ignores politics and is gently introspective. And 
there are many other less prominent reviews of various kinds. 


* * * * * 


In the recent issues of Esprit, the symposium follows a common 
pattern ; a number of ‘ documents’ or ‘ opinions’ supplied by various 
people—the raw material, as it were—followed by a summing-up. The 
‘ Enquiry into Painting ’ offers an abundance of fascinating and contra- 
dictory data for anyone interested in the eternal game of wrestling with 
art by means of language. Should painting be representative, abstract, 
social or non-social, etc ? Here are various answers, including, inci- 
dentally, two remarkable quotations from Gide and Matisse: ‘ Art 
begins where living itself is no longer enough for the expression of life,’ 
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and ‘ Our senses are at an age of development which is determined not 
by immediate surroundings, but by the precise moment of civilisation. 
We are born with the sensibility of an epoch of civilisation. We do not 
control our production; it is thrust upon us.’ Albert Béguin, who 
writes the concluding article, prudently decides that what painters are 
getting at can perhaps only be understood from their painting, and not 
from what they say. Yes, but sometimes painters can be linguistically 
lucid, as the following cofttribution from Bergot shows : 

‘ Life is confusion. To get the hang of it, I have to forget it, lose it and 
find it again in the memories which collect silently in the depths of my mind. 
There, away from all tumult and the contradictions of reality, springs my inner 
poem. For me, painting consists in following its development, brush in hand, 
in revealing its rhythms, its spurts and meanderings, in clarifying its images, 
and then, by arranging them within the dimensions of the canvas, in giving 
them a new reality, their plastic equivalent ; the picture. 

On a brief analysis of this confusion, now become complexity, I should 
compare my inner poem to a*tress woven of two strands ; on the one hand, 
the data of my senses, through contact with external objects (objectivity), on 
the other, emotional and intellectual reactions caused by these data (subjec- 
tivity). The coming together of these two elements in perfect form, their 
symbiosis, is, when it occurs, the highest point of creation and its only reward.’ 

In the number on ‘ Juvenile Delinquency,’ the ‘documents’ are 
letters, obscene graffitti and compositions written by young delinquents. 
The subject seems newer in France than it is in England, and such a 
collection, presented with a certain bravado, cannot, probably, have 
much originality for the English reader, apart from the writings of one 
adolescent whose French, although illiterate, is amazingly poetic. Here 
are some of his written answers to questions put to his class in the reform 
school, after studying the life of Beaujon, an eighteenth-century financier : 

‘ Trouvez-vous normal qu’un riche puisse faire construire son tombeau de 
son vivant ?’ 

* Oui, a cheval sur le normal, je lui dis, hue ! et j’approuve.’ 

‘Si vous aviez une de ces grosses fortunes, considéreriez-vous les gens 
pauvres avic mépris ?” 

‘ Non, non, non, non, non, non, non, non, non.’ 

‘ Justifiez votre réponse.’ 

‘ Je ne pourrais pas, car ce sont des étres qui portent comme moi leur vie 
sur le dos de leur nature.’ 

It is a sign of extraordinary talent in a boy to be able to invent a 
sentence such as the last one. In translation, the shine disappears— I 
could not despise the poor because they are, like myself, creatures carrying 
their lives on the backs of their natures’ ; the plurals are clumsy and the 
force of ‘ dos ’ and ‘ nature’ is, in any case, not quite the same as that of 
* backs ’ and ‘ natures.’ 

An article by Henri Michard, ‘ What is society doing ?’ sums up the 
ptesent state of studies in juvenile delinquency. 
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Why are the Communists so strong in France ? Why has the French 
Socialist Party disappointed even its warmest sympathisers ? These 
are simple questions, but the answers, when not superficial, tend to be 
complex. La Nef tries to throw light on them under four headings : 


(1) Marx and French Socialism. 

(z) The Spread of Marxism in France. 
(3) Léon Blum and the Communists. 

(4) Verdict on the French Socialist Party. 


Some of the articles, instead of being complementary, cover more or 
less the same ground and arrive at conflicting conclusions, a fact which 
is frankly admitted in the preface. Some writers disapprove of Marx 
completely ; others advocate a return to the true Marxist doctrine from 
which, they say, both French Socialists and Russian Communists have 
departed. Some accuse Léon Blum of weakness and of hobnobbing 
with the Communists ; others see him as a clear-sighted statesman, far 
ahead of his party. 

On the whole, the opinions here expressed are hostile to Marx. His 
telations with Proudhon and his reactions to the French revolutionary 
movements, particularly the Commune, are analysed with very unfavour- 
able results. Claude Harmel pens the following denunciation, very 
reminiscent of H. G. Wells’ outburst in The World of William Clissold : 


* Marx never understood either French Socialism or the French workers. 
He never tried to understand them and we may even wonder if he was ever 
teally acquainted with them. Although he claimed to be the founder of 
** scientific” socialism, he was completely ignorant of the scientific spirit. 
He was without the scientist’s calm. Nor had he the scientist’s intellectual 
humility, his acceptance of facts and his respect for reality. For him, ideas 
were more important than observation or experience. And reality had to 
conform to his ideas, not his ideas to reality. After studying Hegelian scholasti- 
cism, he imagined a dialectical system of history in which the proletariat repre- 
sented negation, and the proletariat’s revolutionary action the negation of 
negation. But he imagined this system before actually studying the prole- 
tariat, and afterwards he never took the trouble to study it properly. . . .’ 

‘ The French workers in particular were hateful to him because of their 
reasoned determination to be something quite different from a dialectical 
negation. Marx’s irritation is that of an ideologist incensed by the intract- 
ability of reality. In the end, the development of events was to give apparent 
justification to his furious genius. The working-classes, even in France, 
gradually began to resemble the proletariat whom Marx had drawn in outline. 
Without indulging in polemics, but giving due importance to historical 
idealism, we can say that this development is not so much a confirmation of 
Marxist prophecies as their consequence. In this field, as in so many others, 
Marxism, like Socialism, which it has strongly impregnated, has given a helping 
hand to Capitalism. But for Marxism and Socialism, but for their—not always 
unconscious—complicity, Capitalism would not have brought the proletariat 
so close to its dialectical definition.’ 
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Even so, several contributors stress the fact that only ‘ vulgar 
Marxism ’ survives to-day. French Socialists and Russian Communists, 
it would appear, are no more Marxist than many people who call them- 
selves Christian are Christian. Lucien Laurat writes, for instance : 


‘If anyone asks what the policy of the S.F.1.O. (the French Socialist Party) 
has in common with Marxism, we can say that it is at the opposite pole from 
Marxist doctrines as developed by the outstanding theoreticians during several 
decades. . . . The S.F.1.O. has retained only the vulgar form of Marxism, 
that is the few slogans and sledge-hammer formule acquired through contagion 
from Moscow.’ 

Lucien Laurat also explores the precise nature of this contagion. 
The first wave of Marxist influence in France, through Jean Jaurés and 
Jules Guesde, remained quite French. Why is it that Bolshevik simplifi- 
cations now have such a hold in spite of their foreignness ? The main 
reason is, he says, that Bolshevism harks back to pre-Marxist ideas, those 
of the Jacobins and Blanqui, which dominated the writings of Marx and 
Engels up to 1871. There was also a similarity between the social situa- 
tion in Russia in 1917 and that in France in 1789. 

‘ These ideas (Jacobin and Blanquist) came back to a France which had now 
got far beyond this primitive stage but where memories of that great epoch 
still persisted, not only amongst the working classes but also in a considerable 
section of the middle classes. To this basis of reimported Jacobinism and Blanquism 
there was added the popular unrest following on the war, due partly to the 
difficult situation, and the relaxation of military and administrative restraints, 
and partly to the fact that the Socialist Party had had no opportunity between 
1914 and 1919 of educating and organising the masses of the working class, 
then in the army. After demobilisation, these politically uneducated masses 
flocked into the branches of the Socialist Party where they swamped the experi- 
enced party members who, although disciples of Jaurés and Jules Guesde, 
struggled bravely, but in vain, against the invasion of neo-Jacobinism and 
neo-Blanquism.’ 

Most of the articles conclude on a pessimistic note. The only hope 
they offer is in a return to the French sources of Socialism. Emphasis is 
laid, for instance, on the independent Catholic Socialist Charles Péguy, 
with his criticism of ‘ those capitalists who deal in men and are as hateful 
as those who deal in money.’ A paragraph by Armand Pierhal gives, 


perhaps, the best summary : 

‘It is perfectly logical that French Socialism, if it insists on remaining 
faithful to Marxism, should be outdistanced by Communism. It can only 
recover its freedom of movement and its true vocation if it goes back to the 
sources of true French Socialism which, with its founders—Saint Simon, 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc—was, from the beginning, on the side of the 
individual against the state, in favour of reforms rather than violence, and 
preferred the multi-party state to dictatorship. It was, in short, anti-Marxist.’ 


* * * * * 
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‘Ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas francais’ is a phrase which still 
persists, although it is now long out of date. The dominant trend in 
modern French writing is a preoccupation with mystery and mysticism ; 
the mystery of language, of consciousness, of moral judgments ; mysti- 
cism as expressed in poetry and literature, as well as in religion. There 
are several streams of thought and influence: Baudelaire, Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, Lautréamont, Valéry ; Bergsonism, Surrealism, Existentialism, 
Kafka, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Freud ; Paulhan, Parain, Leiris, etc. 
So strong and widespread is this movement that Julien Benda, a crusty, 
intelligent old rationalist, has made a career out of denouncing it. Another 
attack was launched a year or two ago by Marcel Aymé in Le Confort 
Intellectuel, published in La Table Ronde, which has now, with fine impar- 
tiality, brought out a whole number, very sympathetic to the tendencies 
that Aymé criticised. ‘ Aspects of Occultism’ is not, perhaps, the best 
of titles, because it gives undue prominence to the shadier, secret-society, 
side of the movement, which is by far the least important. A very long 
article by Albert-Marie Schmidt gives a historical review of Occultism 
in France, while the mysterious Raymond Abellio, who is rumoured to 
be an ex-Vichyite now settled in Switzerland, contributes an astonishing 
piece on numerology. The best article is perhaps that by Robert 
Kanters, who comments very soundly on the present literary temper in 
France : 


*I think it can be said that over the whole range of our culture we are 
nowadays attracted, first and foremost, by those people who had a sense of 
mystery. In philosophy, for instance, we tend to be curious about the pre- 
Socratic thinkers ; Pythagoras, Empedocles and Heraclitos “‘ the Obscure.” 
If a French poet is rediscovered, it is sure to be Maurice Scéve ; if there is one 
period of English literature in which we are particularly interested, it is that of 
the metaphysical poets. Conversely, if a period is lacking in a sense of mystery, 
it has no interest for us. The entire poetical output of the eighteenth century 
has fallen into oblivion ; similarly with the Parnassian movement and the 
minor Symbolists, to such an extent that the still numerous disciples of these 
two schools have practically no audience, and cannot penetrate to the main- 
stream of literature. It is because their sense of mystery seems sharper to us 
that we prefer Racine to Corneille and Dickens to Thackeray ; for analogous 
reasons, Wuthering Heights retains more warmth than Salammbé, Le Grand 
Meaulnes more than The Revolt of the Angels. In describing these emphases, we 
do not claim any permanent value for them, nor do we wish to give pain to 
fervent admirers of Corneille, Thackeray and Anatole France. It is simply 
that they appear to correspond to the scale of values recognised by the most 
vital minds of our time.’ 


Kanters has another striking phrase : 
‘ We praise our great poets for having been mystics of a more or less wild 

variety.’ 

The middle part of the number is taken up with a series of ‘ témoig- 
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nages ’ from well-known writers, Mauriac, Gilloux, Bosco, etc. All of 
these are very entertaining and more or less convincing. It is surprising 
to learn how many celebrated people have seen ghosts or had mystic 
experiences. 

From a literary point of view, the best contribution is a short story 
by Noel Devaulx, full of poetry, wit and strange implications, despite 
the unpromising title ‘Childhood Memories.’ It tells of fantastic 
experiences in a disorderly family living by the seaside. In the end, a 
cynical, aristocratic grandmother dies while preparing for a fancy dress 
ball and her body is stolen by three devils dressed as guests. The story 
fully lives up to its excellent beginning : ~ 


‘Our grandmother was an impressive and extremely severe old lady, who 
suffered from varicose sores, and was never parted from a gold-topped cane, 
the threat of which hung over our games. Although little given to walking, * 
except around the kitchen garden at dawn for reasons of hygiene, not for 
anything would she miss High Mass or the evening sermon, at which, to the 
horror of pious ladies, she terrorised the priest. He was an aged man, zealous 
and charitable, but the Lord had, it was obvious, sparsely endowed him with 
the special gifts necessary in such a situation. If, in speaking from the pulpit, 
he committed a tiny error of interpretation or if, for the benefit of the filles de 
Marie, he told one of those moral tales in which the desire to edify gets the 
better of critical sense, up would spring the old lady and, with no respect for 
her surroundings, would sharply call him to order. 

New curates trembled on delivering their first sermon, such prestige had 
renown given to this extraordinary figure. Once, one of them tripped right 
at the beginning in reading the office and stammered, Eamus ... ad... pa 
. . + pa. My grandmother rose, made a nonchalant little gesture with her 
cane: ‘‘ My kind regards to your dear father,” and left the company, not 
without effect.’ 


Here again the translator is in difficulties, because ‘ Bien des choses 
de ma part 4 monsieur votre pére ’ is both more formal and more off-hand 
than the English expression. 


* * * * * 


The French talk about L’humour noir and le roman noir. Les Temps 
Modernes might be called a revue noire. Its book reviews and topical 
features ate excellent and normal, but the main articles are not recom- 
mended for squeamish stomachs. During the last three months they 
have included extracts from a book by Jean-Paul Sartre on Jean Genét, 
whose works, hitherto mostly unobtainable, are to be published soon by 
Gallimard. Genét is the now famous homosexual thief, who describes 
his experiences in a French as excellent as his conduct is conventionally 
deplorable. Sartre has done much to make him known, and to judge 
from these extracts, sees him as a kind of archetype of the criminal. He 
discusses at great length and in Existentialist terms what made Genét a 
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thief, why he is homosexual, what exactly his homosexuality consists of, 
and so on. No one can deny the vigour of Sartre’s mind and his fluency 
of style. He must also be given credit for his indefatigable exploration 
of criminality and homosexuality from the ‘ culprit’s ’ point of view. Yet 
these extracts are disappointing ; they display Sartre’s present tendency 
to long-windedness and to rather gratuitous, although ingenious, theo- 
rising. He has a surprisingly unscientific approach ; he appears to 
disregard constitutional factors in homosexuality and derives the ‘ vice,’ 
with a wealth of subtle analysis, from peculiarities in the individual’s 
consciousness of himself and of society. Although Sartre’s style is clearer 
than Hegel’s, he produces the same impression of insecure brilliance. It 
would be interesting to know what Genét himself thinks of the analysis. 

The August number also contains a gruesome catalogue by G. 
Legman, presumably an American woman, of the varieties of sadistic 
female in modern American and English detective fiction (‘ Incarnations 
of the Bitch’). There is every reason to analyse hypocritical salacious- 
ness in popular literature, but this article is marred by a solemnity which 
verges on the ridiculous, and so defeats its own purpose, like some 
other pieces published by Les Temps Modernes. It is surprising to find 
a French review carrying articles which are—at least for the irreverent 
reader—unintentionally funny. 

This same number includes a much brighter, genuinely humorous, 
extract from a novel entitled (untranslatably) Le Coup de Barre by Jean 
Cau. It is the diary of a young man writing a novel. He is a very 
modern young man, disillusioned with politics, with life and even with 
language, so that instead of composing his novel by means of words he 
fills sheets of paper with pothooks. One of the most topical passages 
describes a meeting with a bored young friend whom he advises to take 
to writing as well. The friend replies : 


‘I should have to read Hegel and Marx. As I would not understand them 
I should be bored to death.” 


This is a neat definition of the predicament in which more than one 
young Frenchman with literary aspirations finds himself to-day. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL CLASS 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


LB own tie Socialism, despite the Welfare State, despite Labour’s 
comforting belief in Britain, this country is still looked upon by 
most other nationalities as the last civilised stronghold of aristocracy. 
Some approve, some disapprove ; but few would dispute the fact. We 
find it paradoxical and irritating, perhaps, though it need not altogether 
surprise us. For we cannot fail, if we.examine our national structure 
deeply and dispassionately, to recognise that there is at work within it 
a powerful force, quite distinct from the forces of ability or wealth, which 
can still only be called in all honesty the force of hereditary class- 
distinction. With all the qualifications that can be made by critics or 
admirers, and which must be accepted by honest observers, it is yet plain 
that this is a force that has no counterpart in like degree anywhere else 
in the civilised world. Nowhere else, for instance, is social power so 
completely divorced from the power of wealth ; in the U.S.A. those two 
are practically the same thing, and in the rest of Europe the first has been 
reduced to a shadow by the gradual or peremptory removal of its supports. 
To recognise how far apart we stand from our contemporaries in this 
respect, it is only necessary to consider honestly two institutions which 
are to be found nowhere else on earth in the middle of the twentieth 
century : the House of Lords and the Public School. Not a breath of 
criticism need be uttered in admitting this unique fact about ourselves. 
The man who worships them as the highest pinnacle of European 
civilisation, the man who accepts them with all their faults as better than 
most alternatives, and the man who decries them as wicked anachronisms 
—all alike must agree on one point, that they are unique. 

Naturally a great deal of nonsense is talked and written about these 
institutions and their implications within our society. The Public School 
system, for instance, is widely looked upon by other countries as a means 
of emphasising and perpetuating social differentiation, whereas in fact 
its effect is precisely the contrary. To take only the most extreme 
instances, to which the others conform in more or less degree, there are 
two outstanding Public Schools in this country of which one has as its 
principal criterion of entry merely the ability to pay its enormous fees, 
and the other has as its principal criterion of entry merely the ability to 
pass its formidable examination ; and there are no two qualifications 
that could be expected to cover a wider range of social differentiation 
than money and brains. Such cases admit, and indeed prove, the reality 
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of social class as a factor in English education ; but they serve to 
mitigate and not to accentuate it. 

No foreigner could be expected to draw the correct conclusion in 
this instance, but unfortunately it is not only foreigners to this country 
who talk nonsense about its social institutions. One has only to look 
at a recent and highly-praised work on the so-called ‘ middle-classes ” + 
to find in a footnote the extraordinary assertion that ‘it was not until 
Curzon’s disappointment in 1923 that the premiership was finally 
acknowledged as a middle-class perquisite.’ The fallacies implicit in 
that sentence are so complex and so ludicrous that it is hardly possible 
to attribute it to an English writer. It is implied in the first place that 
no member of the House of Lords (which was Curzon’s disqualification 
in 1923) can also be a member of the middle classes ; which is nonsense. 
It is implied that only a Prime Minister bearing a title can be counted as 
rising above the middle classes into the aristocracy ; which is proved to 
be nonsense by the example of Churchill, a born aristocrat who seems 
to have no intention of ever ending up in the House of Lords in any 
circumstances, hereditary or otherwise. It is implied finally that no 
one whose social status falls below the middle classes can ever expect 
to be Prime Minister ; and that involves the perilous, if not equally 
nonsensical, prediction that no working man will ever reach the highest 
office in the land. 

Even more eccentric accounts have been given of our social structure, 
and especially of the place occupied within it by our two unique institu- 
tions, by men with less opportunity to know the facts, or with an interest 
to conceal them. But the fact that nonsense is talked about them, and 
impossible prerogatives ascribed to them, must not blind us to their real 
and (till now) continuing importance. Their combined strength is aptly 
illustrated by the dictum that England has nothing serious to fear from 
the Socialists, because as soon as they become individually successful 
they send their sons to Eton and retire themselves to the House of Lords. 
After the fashion of epigrams, this dictum points to a fact rather than 
states one. But it is a fact which Socialist leaders evidently recognise 
and fear ; witness their determination to discredit the House of Lords 
by curtailing its power, by using it as a lumber-room for faithful super- 
annuates, and especially by confining their less useless elevations as far 
as possible to men without male heirs. The implication is unmistakable 
that the Socialists recognise the existence in this country of a real power 
still conferred by hereditary status, which is separate from and even 


sometimes in conflict with the normal exercise of civil, political and legal . 


tights. 

To this extent England still retains a degree of aristocracy which is 
either defunct elsewhere, as in most of Europe, or never reached maturity, 
as in the U.S.A. England is therefore perhaps the only country of 
1 The English Middle Classes, by R. Lewis and A. Maude (1949), p. 55. 
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which a book such as Professor Marshall’s new collection of essays 
could have been written.? For the theme of the book, developed 
though it has been in separate essays written at different times, is clear 
and simple and uniquely English. Professor Marshall states it in these 
words : 


“Is it still true that basic equality, when enriched in substance and embodied 
in the formal rights of citizenship, is consistent with the inequalities of social 
class ? I shall suggest that our society to-day assumes that the two are still 
compatible, so much so that citizenship has itself become, in certain respects, 
the architect of legitimate social inequality.’ 
It may be doubted whether there is any other civilised community in 
the world of which the question could reasonably be asked ; and there 
is certainly no other of which the answer would be less than grotesque. 

But there is a further reason, as the book itself unemphatically reveals 
in the course of its argument, why England is the only country of which 
such a study could have been written. The paradox of the aristocracy, 
which English society once was, is that it alone voluntarily took the first 
steps towards its own demise ; it alone set in motion the process of 
democratisation which Professor Marshall so meticulously unravels. We 
owe our present democracy to our past aristocracy, in the sense that this 
country has never experienced an abrupt transition from the one to the 
other. Almost every other country that has achieved democracy after 
once living under some other form of government—(Scandinavia alone 
provides noteworthy exceptions)—has made the transition only by 
revolution, by war, or by violent upheaval of some other kind. In 
England, on the contrary, the process has been (as it still is) one of 
continuous and voluntary change, generally initiated from above ; and 
even the few moments of bitterness and near-violence have not marred 
the flow, nor is even the worst of them to be compared with the least of 
the outbreaks by which the same ends have been sought in ‘ less happier 
lands.’ The principal reason has surely been that England’s aristocracy, 
unlike those of France and Russia for instance, had its roots in the people 
and never ceased to be part of the people, from whom it was continually 
recruited. Thus the important surrenders of entrenched positions by 
the English aristocracy were always initiated from within the perimeter 
of social and political power, rather than imposed from without. At 
least half the names of the greatest reformers in the last century and a half 
bore hereditary titles before them. This is the sort of English paradox 
that infuriates Marxists ; and long may it continue to do so. 

But how long in fact can it ? There are already signs that numbers 
of our new ruling class are losing contact with the common people to a 
degree that was unthinkable of their predecessors. Our new rulers 
respect principles more than persons. Professor Marshall shows himself 


2 Citizenship and Social Class, and Other Essays, by T. H. Marshall (Cambridge, tos. 6d.). 
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aware of this uncomfortable fact, although neither as a sociologist nor 
as a historian is it his function to look deeply into the future consequences 
of it. He has traced, thread by thread, the development and interaction 
of the separate components in our social structure ; and he has given 
especially a classic demonstration of the capacity of sociology to apply 
the instruments of science, scholarship and philosophy in conjunction, in 
unravelling the present confusion and inconsistency to which the Welfare 
State has for the moment brought that structure. He is even successful 
in indicating some reasons for supposing that this confusion is only 
temporary—though perhaps the best reason for thinking so is that every 
confusion is temporary in England, until a more up-to-date confusion 
replaces it. But looking to the further future, he hesitates to commit 
himself too far. ‘The ultimate aim, he holds, ‘ is to eliminate hereditary 
privilege.’ * More explicitly, in a later essay, he argues that ¢ : 

‘there are two main roads to the classless society. One leads through the 
abolition (as far as possible) of the social differences between individuals— 
which is roughly the way of communism—and the other proceeds by rendering 
all differences irrelevant to social status—which is roughly the way of 
democracy.’ 

That the latter is the way he prefers is self-evident, but he makes no 
exaggerated claims for it ® : 

* The main features of the system are inevitable, and its advantages, in particular 
the elimination of inherited privilege, far outweigh its incidental defects. The 
latter can be attacked and kept within bounds by giving as much opportunity 
as possible for second thoughts about classification, both in the educational 
system itself and in after-life.’ 

He argues, too, that our present structure fails to fulfil the last require- 
ment. 

No honest reader could fail to be profoundly impressed by the 
lucidity and skill with which Professor Marshall develops these arguments, 
or the fairness with which he admits the social defects of democracy. 
Some would give greater emphasis than he does to the losses which are 
inevitable in the transition from the old system to the new. The House 
of Lords, for instance, has still a certain value (perhaps an increasing 
one) simply because its members are not responsible to the electorate. 
The Public School system, which Socialism would theoretically wish to 
destroy, is still by far and away the best form of education in the country 
(perhaps in any country), and the demand for it has been increased, not 
diminished, by the spread of democracy. By contrast, as Professor 
Marshall shows, the new educational system is rigid and mechanical. In 
assessing these delicate matters, it is almost impossible to achieve a perfect 
balance of the quantitative and the qualitative factors. Can the best 

































* Op. cit., p. 115. 5 Op. cit., p. 67. 





® Op. cit., p. 65. 
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only be had by the few ? And if it is had by the many, does it cease to be 
the best ? 

Professor Marshall hints at this problem in a passage on the right to 
cultural amenities,* though he does not enlarge upon it : 


‘ The components of a civilised and cultured life, formerly the monopoly of the 
few, were brought progressively within the reach of the many, who were 
encouraged thereby to stretch out their hands towards those that still eluded 
their grasp. The diminution of inequality strengthened the demand for its 
abolition, at least with regard to the essentials of social welfare.’ 


But the components of a civilised and cultured life are not the same 
things as the essentials of social welfare ; and the former are difficult 
indeed to spread widely without so diluting them as to make them worth- 
less. Not everyone can have Adam mantelpieces in their homes. If 
there had never been social inequality, there might never have been 
Adam mantelpieces either. The natural conclusion of Professor Marshall’s 
argument is therefore, as he suggests in the first passage quoted, not that 
social inequality should be abolished but that its basis should become 
‘ legitimate ’ instead of random. This he thinks is taking place in England ; 
and he is surely right. The error lies with those doctrinaire extremists 
who prefer to battle against the traditions of the past instead of seeking 
to harness them to the present. 

The future possibilities become clearer if we distinguish social power 
from social prestige. Social power, in so far as it consists of definite 
tights susceptible to precise description and control, can certainly be 
eliminated in the course of time, by a continuation of the extraneous 
processes which Professor Marshall so minutely analyses in his first 
essay. But social prestige is another matter, as Bernard Shaw illustrated 
in the quarrel between King Magnus and his ministers in The Apple 
Cart: they could coerce him constitutionally, but they could not 
overcome their wives’ objections to being excluded from social functions 
to which the King alone could give the entrée. No way has ever yet been 
found of eliminating such a prestige-value except by substituting for it 
another one with the same kind of appeal. This sort of substitution has 
been going on, for instance, during recent years in the so-called ‘ people’s 
democracies’ ; and anyone who has seen their diplomacy at work in 
the social sphere knows that the only difference between the first state 
and the last is the greater vulgarity and extravagance of the last. 

What is more serious is that there exists a penumbral area lying 
between mere prestige and active power or privilege ; an area which 
cannot be precisely defined or controlled, nor therefore eliminated. 
Shaw’s jeu d’esprit is an example drawn from this penumbral area. Since 
it cannot be submitted to objective criteria, it tends to escape the 
sociologist. But if it cannot be eliminated by extraneous means, and 


6 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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since it is very tenacious of existence, there remains only one possibility, 
which is to harness it. If, for instance, social prestige could be transferred 
from socially valueless to socially valuable objects, there would be no 
need to worry about the embittering headaches of egalitarianism. Many 
social problems could be solved if it were to become more glamorous 
as well as more virtuous to be a hospital nurse than to attend race- 
meetings ; if the social prestige of (say) the more utilitarian services in 
the Army could be raised up to or beyond that of the Household Cavalry ; 
if the status in society of the factory manager were recognised to be 
higher than that of the stockbroker ; andso on. There is no likelihood 
that this type of social differentiation will be eliminated in England ; nor 
need it be, if it could be made socially useful. 

The object of policy, in fact, should be to match social values with 
social utility. That is certainly not the task of the sociologist, though it 
might be interesting to know what would be the views on it of so 
scholarly a sociologist as Professor Marshall. It is difficult, indeed, to 
see how such a task could be undertaken, or by whom. Perhaps the best 
place to start the work of conversion would be in the editorial offices of 
the shiny-paper weeklies. 


THE RETRIBUTIVE THEORY OF 
PUNISHMENT 


By Sir Leo Page 


NE general improvement in the criminal courts of this country has 

been made within the present generation of judges and magistrates. 
To-day there is an almost universal realization amongst those whose duty 
it is to pass sentence upon offenders that this task is one of the utmost 
responsibility and importance. No longer in the majority of courts are 
sentences determined by mere rule of thumb. This is an advance to be 
very heartily welcomed. But it is not quite enough. A judge—I use 
the word in its widest sense to include all sentencing authorities—should 
know more than the fact that in imposing a punishment for crime he is 
doing something which is both difficult to do well and of considerable 
importance both to the offender and the community of which he is a 
part. He should understand the principles of legal punishment, and he 
certainly cannot do this if he does not know and understand fully its 
limitations and its real purpose. Most unhappily, there is still a certain 
amount of lack of thought, and even of quite mistaken and wrong 
thinking, upon this vital question of the purpose of punishment. I use 
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advisedly language so unequivocal and strong because it is obvious 
enough that judges who aim to achieve a wrong purpose will in any 
particular case almost certainly select a wrong sentence. 

The problem of legal punishment is one of some complexity. To 
discuss it fully would not be possible within the limits of a single short 
article. There is, however, one aspect of it upon which one meets 
repeatedly, in terms of dogmatic certainty, the expression of opinions 
both false and mischievous. I refer to the theory that Retribution is not 
only a proper and desirable, but indeed an essential, part of the wise 
purpose of a criminal court in the choice of sentence. I propose, there- 
fore, to explain what the retributive theory is, to describe its history, 
and finally to show that it is mistaken and harmful. 

According to the retributive theory, justice requires that a wrongdoer 
should be paid back for his wrongdoing. ‘ Defenders of retribution as 
the essence of punishment rely upon an intuition which assures them that 
it is good that the wicked should suffer.?+ Fervent adherents to this 
theory really believe, with Kant, that the penal law is a categorical 
imperative. They hold that, where crime has been committed and the 
offender caught, suffering should be inflicted upon him in return for the 
loss or pain he himself has caused, and that this remains true even though 
the suffering may not be required as a deterrent to others and although 
the wrongdoer himself be so hardened that no severity of punishment 
can reform him. ‘There is no difficulty in finding examples of eminent 
persons who, in the past, supported this dismal belief. Kenny ® laid it 
down that ‘ pain must ever follow wrongdoing.’ Sir James Stephen 
declared that it was right that the punishment inflicted upon criminals 
should be so contrived as to give expression to the hatred which it was 
desirable for honest men to feel towards them. Dr. Mercier* agreed that 
the essential basis of punishment was ‘ an imperative desire that those who 
do wrong should be made to suffer.’ Nor is this theory without apparent 
supporters even in a more enlightened age to-day. As recently as in 
August, 1950 I observe that the Bishop of Oxford writes simply :— 
‘When people say “ punishment should not be retributive ” they are 
talking nonsense.’* It is true that a few lines further on the bishop 
appears to modify this opinion when he distinguishes the nature of 


‘punishment from its right purpose. He says :— 


‘It does not seem right to say that retribution is a purpose of punishment, for 
it is the very essence of punishment. . . . All punishment is retributive and 
it can have two putposes—reform, or deterrence, or both.’ 

To me this is a grim doctrine. It is however in harmony with that 
expressed by Dr. Temple, who wrote ° that it was permissible to give 
1 The Exthics of Penal Action by William Temple, Archbishop of York. 

2 In his Outline of Criminal Law. 
3 In his Criminal Responsibility. 
* Oxford Diocesan Magazine. 

5 In Ethics of Penal Action. 
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our thought to the Reformative aspect of penal action only if it was first 
agreed that Reformation should never take any such form as would 
destroy the first essentials of Retribution and Deterrence. 

Unhappily, pronouncements such as these from the mouths of bishops, 
whatever their true intention may be, are only too frequently interpreted 
by lay justices who are earnest Churchmen as teaching a universal duty 
of severity. Magistrates find in them an absolute direction so to select 
punishment as to vindicate in all cases the morality which has been 
outraged by crime. To do otherwise is thought to be mere sentiment, 
a weak betrayal of all that is right and good. In a desire to do what is 
morally right, magistrates following guidance so exalted are led to 
impose treatment not in the best interests of the community whose 
servants they are. For this reason it is well that we should examine less 
superficially than we have so far done the real nature of the Retributive 
theory of punishment. 

In the first place, we must disabuse our minds of the idea that we have 
to consider at all the laws of morality or of religion, save in so far as they 
may chance to coincide with those of the State. An unconscious—and 
quite false—assumption that it is the duty of the State to punish sin is by 
no means uncommon on the part of those who, without legal training or 
experience of criminal courts, write upon penclogical matters. The fact, 
of course, is that there are numberless offences against the laws of God 
with which the laws of men are not concerned at all. This divergence of 
the criminal from the moral law is shown not only by the fact that there 
are many sins which are not legal offences but by the corollary that there 
are legal offences which are not sins. The first essential limitation of 
the criminal law is that its sole function is to enforce obedience to the 
laws of the State ; it has nothing whatever to do with the enforcement 
of the laws of morality as such. Great injustice may be, and sometimes 
is, done by magistrates to whom this elementary proposition is not 
known. 

The evolution of the criminal law is of great interest. The earliest 
code of conduct amongst primitive mankind was founded probably upon 
the religious taboo. Certain actions were forbidden, (tabooed), by the 
elders of a tribe because they were thought to be unpleasing to local 
deities, and it was therefore feared that their commission by individuals 
might bring punishment upon the whole tribe. In the course of time, 
the original reason for the introduction of individual taboos was forgotten. 
Nevertheless the rule which began as a taboo continued as a custom with 
the force of law. Violation of habitual usage was regarded as impious, 
since by raising the anger of an offended deity it risked disaster to the 
tribe. Expulsion from the tribe concerned for its safety might therefore 
result from persistent disobedience to custom. 

In addition to offences of this nature, there were other injuries 
committed by one tribesman against another which were not regarded 
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as endangering the tribe and therefore not the concern of the tribe itself. 
Such acts did, however, confer rights of self redress upon the injured 
individual. At first, no doubt, the self redress was evidenced by 
unrestrained vengeance. The savagery of the penalties inflicted would 
be determined more by the power and strength of the injured person 
than by the enormity of the wrong done. Clearly, a system so arbitrary 
and capricious was contrary to the well-being of the tribe, and could not 
last. An immense advance was made by the next step, the institution of 
the /ex talionis, ‘ an eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth.’ This was adminis- 
tered by the blood feud with all its absurdity of procedure and barbarity of 
punishment. Nevertheless, it remains true that its introduction was an 
important step in the development of civilisation. That is because in 
the first place the /ex talionis restrained within defined limits the extent 
to which private retaliation might go. But there was a further 
consequence even more important in the evolution of criminal law. 
The significance of the 4x ‘salionis was that by it the State, or what 
passed then for the State, recognised the fact that an injury committed 
by one individual against another was the concern of the entire 
community. 

Earliest offences were crimes of violence. Personal revenge, in the 
conditions and to the minds of primitive men, would seem to be the 
obvious and natural remedy. At a later stage of development, when the 
idea of the private ownership of cattle and other property had been 
accepted, theft would be a troublesome offence leading to constant 
quarrels and retaliations between neighbours. It was inevitable that 
there should gradually arise a custom by which the elders of the tribe 
determined the amount and value of the cattle belonging to the offender 
which should be given as restitution to the man who had been robbed. 
From this point it is but a short step to the idea of taking from the thief 
goods of greater value than those which he had stolen, and at once we 
have the conceptions of punishment, costs, and compensation. For a 
period of time, no doubt, the injured person would be allowed by tribal 
custom his choice. He might agree to accept an award by the tribal 
leaders or he might insist upon his right to the blood feud. But sucha 
period must have been relatively short. The advantages to the com- 
munity of a decision reached by orderly process over one arrived at by 
violence are not far to seek. Moreover, the injured individual would 
have come to see that he had in reality much to gain by a judgment based 
upon tribal justice in preference to the illogical violence and arbitrary 
results of physical combats. Public opinion and the influence of a chief 
or ruler of a tribe would gradually have combined to persuade the 
injured individual to forego any right he had to insist upon the blood 
feud. In early times the rule of a chief was based upon force. He was 
opposed to everything which threatened the peace and tranquillity 
essential to the maintenance of his authority and power. He favoured 
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therefore the rule of law rather than the wild confusion of the blood feud. 
So grew up the conception of the ‘ King’s Peace ’ which has lingered on 
down the ages. The very phrase persisted in this country until the 
Indictments Act of 1915. Until that Act the indictment against a robber, 
for example, charged him with the commission of his act ‘against the 
Peace of Our Sovereign Lord the King, his Crown, and Dignity.’ 

I end here my brief outline of the early stages of the evolution of the 
criminal law. It may at first sight be imagined that, whatever interest 
such an account could hold, it must be far removed from the theory of 
Retribution in legal punishment, the subject with which alone this article 
purported to deal. In fact, that is not so. The history I have sketched 
discloses at once the origin and the falsity of the retributive theory. 

When in olden times an injured member of a tribe commenced his 
campaign of private vengeance against his wrongdoer he was, no doubt, 
full of anger and resentment. The same was true also of his kinsmen 
who took up the quarrel at the beginning of a blood feud, in cases where 
death had resulted from the wrong. We have seen, however, that in 
process of time the tribe took over the duty of vindicating the outraged 
sufferer. The elders or chiefs of the tribe stepped into his shoes and 
assumed his responsibilities and his rights. By a fiction natural enough 
to understand they assumed with them the notions of his anger and 
resentment. But the anger which in the case of the injured man was 
genuine was no more than a fiction in the case of the tribe. In other 
words, the desire for retribution was a reality when an injured person 
avenged himself ; it became an unreality—as I have said, a mere fiction 
—when the State took over the sole right to punish. To-day it would 
indeed be a fiction to pretend that there is active resentment or desire 
for revenge against the vast majority of convicted persons, either on the 
part of the public or of the police. There is, indeed, only too often an 
unwholesome admiration towards those who commit spectacular crimes 
and too little sympathy towards their victims. Of course, even to-day 
from time to time there is real indignation at the commission of some 
particularly brutal or cruel act. But such sporadic outbursts are clearly 
not evidence at all that retribution forms an integral or essential part of 
punishment. In fact, the great majority of the public are wholly incapable 
of exercising that disciplined and reasonable resentment against 
delinquency which acceptance of the retributive theory would necessitate. 
The danger is of mob hooliganism and lynch law. 

But even if retribution were not from primitive times a mere fiction, 
the civilised world has outgrown such a motive. Let us devote our 
minds for a moment to this further aspect of the question. 

It may help us to a wise understanding of the problem of punishment 
if we consider dispassionately what criminal courts and judges are. 
They are the instruments and servants of the State. Their only duty is 
to protect the lives and property of its citizens. They have, therefore, 
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d. nothing in the world to do with teaching prisoners in the dock either to 
on be moral or to repent their past errors ; still less is there any duty upon 
ne them to inflict suffering upon offenders for its own sake. How on earth 
t, would the State benefit by the infliction of suffering which did not either 
ne fl deter or reform ? The matter was put very succinctly, yet with wisdom 


and truth, by a distinguished judge of long experience, Mr. Justice 

ne ; Bridge. 
s¢ 4 ‘Ihave nothing to do with punishing crime,’ [he said], ‘ that rests with a 
le Higher Power. My business is to protect the community.’ 
a Plato said that a reasonable man punished either for the sake of 

$ deterring from wickedness or in order to make the offender a better man. 
Clearly enough, the State does benefit when either of these results is 
achieved. 

Society has a right to defend itself against injurious acts committed 
by individual members, The interests of the part must be subordinate 
to those of the whole. Society can therefore legitimately protect itself 
even if the means of protection are painful to the offender. Fines or 
imprisonment cause suffering, but they are perfectly proper weapons of 
defence in the hands of the State. The point is that the intention of the 

State in inflicting the suffering is that the offender may thereby be deterred 
ot reformed. It is the fact that the State, or its servants the judges, have 
that intention in mind which alone makes the suffering legitimate. It 
will be seen that this is widely different from the Retributive theory 
which holds that the suffering is an essential part of punishment and is 
not only permissible but necessary even if the suffering brings no benefit 
to the offender or to anyone else. 

In criminal courts the State assumes that the offender knew that he 
was doing wrong. ‘The justification for punishment is that the wrong- 
doer was acting in the exercise of his free will. In other words, he chose 
deliberately to do what was wrong even though he had power and 
opportunity to do what was right. But the State claims the right of 
protecting itself at the cost of suffering even to a wrongdoer who has 
made no such deliberate evil choice. No one would suggest, for example, 
that a lunatic who repeatedly sets fire to buildings may not be properly 
confined in Broadmoor, even although the loss of freedom causes him 
suffering. The essential point of difference is that in his case the suffering 
is not inflicted as a punishment at all, since there can be no true punishment 
without guilt. On the other hand, in the case of a criminal offender, the 
court may deliberately, as a punishment, impose a sentence with the 

b intention of causing suffering to the wrongdoer, and this action is in 
t - every way legitimate if, and only if, the purpose of the suffering is to 
. & deter or to reform. 

s = Look at it as we will, we come up repeatedly against the uselessness, 
and therefore the cruelty, of the infliction of pain for its own sake. A 
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considerable proportion of criminals are men who have never had the 
slightest chance of being other than what they are. Their birth, up- 
bringing, and environment have all been bad and vicious. I have myself 
met men in prison who, born in a slum tenement, had been dragged 
through their childhood without a single lesson in what was good, and 
in the constant company of thieves, prostitutes, and all that was bad. 
Young men have told me that in all their lives they have never had any 
men but criminals as their associates ; have never so much as seen decent 
family life, or known what the guidance of a father was ; have never 
once spoken as an equal to an honest man. Such men are what they are 
not of their own choice, but from misfortune over which they had no 
control. The law must protect the community against them. If needs 
be, the courts must take away their liberty. But I, at least, find it 
impossible to believe that in such cases retribution is any essential part 
of their treatment, or that we should inflict pain for no other reason than 
to equalise a debt which such a man is supposed to owe to Society. If I 
am right, the whole retributive theory falls to the ground. 

Look, too, at the utter impossibility of assessing such a debt, even if 
it existed. No human judge, but God alone, can read the secrets of the 
human heart, or know what struggle there was to resist temptation, what 
weakness of character, what degree of understanding, what evil example, 
or other palliating circumstances which are the very matters upon which 
the degree of moral guilt depends. 

As Thomas Hill Green has pointed out *&— 


“No punishment can undo what has been done, or make good the wrong to 
the person who has suffered. What it can do is to make less likely the doing 
of a similar wrong in other cases.’ 


The function of the court, therefore, is to look forward constructively 
rather than to look backward vindictively. To inflict suffering without 
need or purpose is merely to add one evil to another. 

To sum up, Society gains nothing by the Theory of Retribution and 
can lose nothing by abandoning it. Indeed it is already abandoned by 
virtually all save certain theorists who possibly have never seen the 
inside of a criminal court. We have come to see with Bentham that pain 
and suffering are evils which are justified only in so far as their infliction 
produces a greater sum of good. We are driven to the conclusion that 
‘ The old notion of simple retribution, like extinct flora and fauna, has 
no place in our modern world.’ ” 

Indeed, I cannot see how those who still adhere to the Retributive 
theory even pretend that it is maintained in practice in this country. If 
retribution be an essential part of punishment then, whenever a court 
passes sentence for a serious crime, it must necessarily inflict pain and 
© Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation. 

7 de Quiros New Theories of Punishment. 
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suffering. But, in fact, modern practice is more merciful. Every day 
in this country offenders found guilty of very grave offences are, where 
circumstances warrant such a course, placed as their only punishment 
under the guidance of a probation officer: no question of suffering 
arises ; the court looks not at past evil but at future good. 

One need be surprised at nothing, however absurd, which even 
educated and intelligent men put forward on the subject of crime and 
its treatment. After all, Ruskin was perfectly serious when he proposed 
that in cases of murder the normal machinery for the detection of the 
guilty person should not function. He suggested that the country should 
be divided into areas, and that when a murder was committed an 
inhabitant of that area, chosen by lot, should be hanged. His idea was 
that murder would be reduced since every citizen would have an incentive 
in the risk to his own neck to encourage obedience to the law. I greatly 
doubt if his idea was a whit more foolish than some which we find gravely 
discussed by psychological extremists to-day. But so far as the theory 
of retribution is concerned we may be content to be guided by the 
wisdom of Francis Bacon who in his Essays wrote :— 


‘ Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s nature runs to, the 
more ought law to weed it out.’ , 


TRAVELLING IN SOUTHERN ITALY 
By Muriel Grindrod 


OUTHERN Italy—‘ the Deep South ’—has sprung into relative 

prominence of late with the Italian Government’s plans for land 
reform and the improvement of social conditions there. Hitherto this 
Cinderella of the Italian peninsula has been ignored both by the outer 
world and by the majority of Italians. Naples, of course, has always 
been a different matter. Its role in Italian history and the incomparable 
beauty of its surroundings have alike combined to keep it on the map. 
But south of Naples, except for an excursion to Paestum— usually the 
extreme point of the Italian peninsula visited by northern travellers,’ 
as Herr Baedeker somewhat forbiddingly remarks in 1912—the average 
visitor in the heyday of Italian tourism usually went straight on to Sicily. 
Often he travelled by sea to Palermo, thus knowing no more of the 
coastal hinterland than did the tourists on those now remote pre-war 
cruises along the Dalmatian coast. Or if he braved the train journey, he 
did so either by night, or with his eyes fixed on the sea, lulled into semi- 
consciousness by the heat. Or his attempts to see at least something of 
the landward side may have been defeated, as in my case, by the presence 
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of a Sicilian family—father, mother, aunt, two small girls, and a baby, all 
going to visit ‘ il nonno ’ in Messina—who insisted on keeping the blinds 
down throughout. 

The war, however, put Southern Italy all too forcibly on to the map 
foratime. True, after the initial landings in Calabria there was virtually 
no fighting in the extreme south, and the centre of interest soon moved 
to Naples and beyond. But when General Alexander, at the end of 
September, 1943, decided to switch his administrative headquarters from 
the Toe to the Heel of Italy, he inadvertently opened up a hitherto 
unknown region to British eyes. Ex-bus drivers from Birmingham, 
ex-typists from Leeds woke up one fine October morning to find them- 
selves gazing at the blue Adriatic. Bari, Monopoli, Barletta became 
household words, and Apulia, over whose soil had flowed successive 
invasions of Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and Normans, found itself with 
yet another alien army on its hands. 

It is a commonplace to say that you cannot travel in Italy without 
stumbling upon relics of the past at every turn. Yet this jostling of 
antiquity with the present day comes home to you especially forcibly in 
the South, where progress has always lagged behind, where current 
‘modernity,’ except for a few startling urban exceptions in the way of 
cinemas and chromium coffee-bars, is still round the corner, and where 
the very sparseness of habitation in great stretches of the country leaves 
the primitive landscape to speak for itself. I came upon this juxtaposition 
of remote past and crude present very early in my travels, and the impres- 
sion remained with me throughout. We had been in the Gargano, the 
mountainous ‘ spur’ on the Adriatic coast north of Foggia, and driving 
back from Manfredonia to Foggia my Italian companion pointed out on 
our right a broad track in the turf, worn bare by generations of countless 
small hooves. ‘This was one of the /rafturi, the ancient tracks followed 
each year since Roman times by the flocks of sheep on their way from the 
plain of the Tavoliere up to their summer grazing grounds in the 
mountains. On our left were the tarmac runways of the Foggia airfield, 
during the war one of the most important in Europe, and one of the 
Allies’ earliest objectives, which, after lying deserted for nearly five years, 
is now being taken over again in part by the Italian Air Force. 

Recent air surveys, followed up by excavations and fieldwork, have 
revealed that this arid North Apulian plain of the Tavoliere is itself an 
archzological region rich in promise. From the air it has been possible 
to discern ‘ buried landscapes ’ below the surface of the ground, with the 
outlines of settlements, roads, farms, and field-systems still preserved and 
visible to the air camera. The results of excavation suggest that these 
settlements go back to Neolithic times. This was a great corn-growing 
region in the Middle Ages, but in the fifteenth century the plain became 
a royal domain and was given up almost entirely to sheep-farming, while 
restrictions were imposed on other types of agriculture. In the last 
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sixty or seventy years, however, sheep-farming has been reduced and the 
land given over to extensive wheat cultivation. Nothing with deep 
roots can be grown there in present conditions, for a little way below 
the surface of the soil is a limestone crust. Modern agricultural planners 
are investigating a means of piercing it. Under the Fascist régime the 
land was drained, and farmers, mostly from the Romagna and the Veneto, 
were settled there. Their white cube-like houses dotted about the 
landscape, each with a well beside it, look strangely isolated in this vast 
plain, which in summer, after the harvest has been gathered, looks like 
a barren, burnt-up steppe. 

The rich coastal strip round Bari and down to the extremity of the 
Heel affords a great contrast to the arid Tavoliere. Here vines, fruit, and 
olives grow in profusion, and the little towns seem cheerful and busy. 
The appearance is deceptive, however, as far as the ports of Bari and 
Brindisi are concerned. Bari was encouraged to expand in Fascist times, 
when it was the chief port for sea trade with the Balkans, especially with 
Albania. Now this trade, except for Greece, has dwindled to practically 
nothing, and the barrack-like Fascist buildings along the sea-front 
contrast incongruously with the teeming life in the network of Bari 
Vecchia. These narrow streets remind one of the slum quarters of 
Naples. Houses are often lit only from the door, and in the hot summer 
evenings (and Bari had a record temperature of 113° Fahrenheit this 
summer) the whole life of the town goes on in the streets. Driving 
through this old quarter one evening, children thronged around the car, 
and a stray donkey negligently wandered in front of our headlights. 

Further south, at Brindisi, the contrast between former prosperity 
and present decline is much greater—for Bari still has an active industry 
(mostly food-processing and oil-refining) to fall back on, whereas 
Brindisi, with its magnificent harbour, has been little developed indus- 
trially, relying chiefly on its maritime traffic. But now the days are over 
when Anglo-Indians returning on leave used to disembark at Brindisi 
and travel north in the through Brindisi-Calais coach. The harbour, 
overlooked by a Roman column marking the end of the Appian Way, is 
deserted, and the Albergo Internazionale, so charmingly described some 
twenty years ago in Osbert Sitwell’s Winters of Content, is now a Victorian 
mausoleum. It is still cool and spacious, with a little shady courtyard 
behind, which the proprietor talked of ‘modernising.’ I tried to 
dissuade him, for it would be disastrous to tamper with this oasis, 
contrasting as it does with the torrid streets of white flat-roofed houses. 
He asked me to send English visitors there—‘ perché siamo un po’ git’ 
—‘ because times aren’t too good ’—and indeed a traveller in search of 
peace might do far worse than settle down for a time in this remote 
corner of Italy. 

Here in the extreme south people are conscious of their remoteness, 
and redouble their hospitality accordingly. ‘Here we are at one of the 
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‘most southerly points in Europe,’ they say, ‘ and it is a pleasure for us 
to see people from the outer world.’ At Lecce, far down in the Salentine 
peninsula and only some thirty-odd miles from its extremity, this 
hospitality combines with the astonishing beauty of the architecture to 
welcome the visitor. Italians who have never been to Lecce will speak 
of it as a miniature Florence, and tell you of the purity of the Italian 
spoken there; but even so, after the near-African atmosphere of 
Brindisi, the sudden swing back to the seventeenth century of Baroque 
Lecce comes as an unexpected and wholly pleasurable shock. Here the 
glaring white cube-like houses are forgotten, and instead you walk among 
Baroque churches and palazzi, made of the local warm golden sandstone, 
so soft as to lend itself to an elaborate flowering of sculpture. Spanish 
influences are strong here, for though the architects were native, the 
period of Baroque building in Lecce coincided with Bourbon rule in 
the South. Lecce was a town with a strong local aristocracy, and at 
the corner of the patrician houses you find pillars surmounted by a coat 
of arms. ‘Time moves slowly here, and some of the same families still 
remain, attached to the soil of their nearby estates—for the custom of 
absentee landlordism, so prevalent in Calabria, is seldom met with in 
Southern Apulia, where estates are smaller and are run personally by 
their owners. Opinions may differ about Lecce. If, for instance, your 
first experience of it was as a prisoner from North Africa lodged in one 
of the local tobacco factories, you tend to take a somewhat jaundiced 
view of Baroque architecture ; or if, as happened to an R.A.F. officer of 
my acquaintance, you go down there on a rush job and can’t get anything 
done, you remember Lecce as one of the sleepiest, most exasperating 
places imaginable. But the very absence of bustle among the crowds 
who saunter gossiping along the narrow streets in the cool of the evening, 
the gentleness of speech and manners, are all in keeping with Lecce’s 
gracious outward appearance. 

Calabria is better known than Apulia to English people, at least by 
repute, from the writings of Norman Douglas, and, before him, from the 
diaries and drawings of Edward Lear. It may be that the romantic 
grandeur of the wild mountain scenery they depict holds an added 
fascination for northerners. Not so for Italians, however. ‘To them, it 
is just within the bounds of possibility to visit Bari on business ; and 
Taranto, after all, is an important naval station. But voluntarily, 
needlessly, to go to Calabria, just to see what it is like—why be so mad, 
when you can steep yourself in beauty at Sorrento and live in a comfort- 
able hotel into the bargain ? Shortly before setting out for the South I 
was outlining my project to an Italian who some thirty years ago had 
been sent down there to do his military service at Castrovillari. He 
stared at me gloomily ; ‘ But this is a journey se//e tenebre |’ he pro- 
nounced. 

You can, of course, go straight down to Calabria from Naples by 
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toad or by the coastal train, a journey of some six to twelve hours 
according to the point at which you choose to get out. But if, instead, 
you approach it from Apulia, you will go through Taranto and skirt the 
whole shore of the Ionian Sea as far as Sibari or Crotone. Even if it 
means hours of hot and sticky discomfort, this is an experience not to 
be missed, for without seeing it one could hardly imagine the present 
desolation of this strange shore, along which were strung the once 
flourishing towns of Magna Graecia. Taranto, on the site of the only 
Dorian colony among these Greek settlements, is of course still a place 
of some importance, with its fine naval harbour and its almost land-locked 
Mare Piccolo, celebrated for its oysters and other shellfish. But of the 
other Greek towns famous in antiquity—Metaponto, Heraclea, Siris, 
Sybaris—there is hardly a trace to-day. Destroyed in internecine wars 
and pirate invasions, their fabric pillaged for later structures, only their 
sites remain. As the nineteenth-century French archeologist Lenormant 
says in his fascinating account of his investigations in this region, ‘Ce 
sont des emplacements plutét que des ruines que l’on trouve 4 visiter 
sur le littoral de la Grande Gréce.’ An exception is the Doric temple 
at Metaponto, whose remaining columns stand solitary among the 
surrounding marshy flats. And here again we come up against the 
immediate present, in the shape of a board announcing that works are 
in progress under E.R.P. auspices—for this area between the rivers 
Bradano and Basento is the scene of a big land reclamation scheme which, 
through drainage and land improvement, will restore this marshy waste 
to its ancient fertility. 

Malaria has in the past been one of the main reasons for the depopula- 
tion and neglect of these coastal lands. The inhabitants of towns along 
the Ionian shores moved inland in the Middle Ages to escape the ravages 
of Saracen invaders, and malaria and the Barbary pirates kept them there. 
So the soil was neglected, and the rivers flowing down from the mountains, 
torrential in winter and reduced to a mere trickle in summer, flooded and 
ebbed, leaving stagnant pools and a perfect malarial breeding-ground. 
Gissing, in his By the Ionian Sea, gives a vivid account of how, his head 
full of the wonders of Magna Graecia whose scenes he planned to explore, 
he was laid low by these malarial airs and instead spent some days in a 
raging fever in a miserable inn at Crotone. 

Things have greatly changed for the better now in this respect. Land 
reclamation, begun in Fascist days and carried out in some places (as at 
the mouth of the Neto) through private enterprise, has made some 
headway, and systematic DDT-spraying, introduced by UNRRA after 
the war and since continued, has gone far towards eliminating malaria in 
these as in other regions of Italy. 

These lonely shores, lapped by a gentle sea, are very peaceful. But 
they are melancholy too, and the mountain air of the Sila is the more 
exhilarating by comparison. The Sila is a plateau of about 37 by 25 
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-miles, in the ‘ ball’ of Italy’s foot, with its eastern side bordered by the 
Ionian Sea from Sibari to Catanzaro Marina. You drive up from Crotone, 
or inland from Cosenza, by precipitous roads with countless hairpin 
bends and, in a little more than an hour, the sweltering plains and valleys 
are forgotten for in the Sila you are over 4,000 feet up, among pine 
forests and rolling Alpine plateaux. In the train from Sibari to Cosenza 
I had been told dark stories of how the Allies had cut down nearly all the 
trees on the Sila at the end of the war. My informant was an Italian, an 
ex-prisoner of war who had been in Scotland, and I suspected that his 
tree-felling tales, combined with the usual accusation that English 
people have five meals a day, were part of a campaign to impress the other 
occupants of the carriage, four young girls who proved to be school- 
teachers from Sibari. There is certainly some truth in this charge that 
the Allies are the latest culprits in the unhappy story of Sila deforestation. 
Later, in San Giovanni in Fiore, villagers described to me how during 
and after the war the heavily laden timber lorries with their negro drivers 
used to hurtle down the narrow streets at nights on their way to Crotone. 
But the practice of deforestation goes a long way further back, for the 
Sila forests provided timber in ancient times for Syracusan and even 
Athenian fleets, and they have been drawn upon as the best source in 
Italy ever since. The results in soil-erosion have been lamentable, and 
to counter them by new planting and by consolidating the river banks is 
one of the main tasks before the present Italian Government in its plans 
for this region. 

But, pace the Italian ex-p.o.w., there are still vast forests left on the 
Sila—pines at the top, chestnuts and oaks on the slopes lower down—and 
they have been used as a refuge throughout the ages, from the times of 
the Bruttii, who were among the earliest native inhabitants, down to 
the brigands who haunted them even at the end of the last century. The 
last brigands have died out now. Even the Sila is becoming ‘ civilised,’ 
with two of its rivers converted to form artificial lakes which supply 
electricity for the surrounding districts. But old inhabitants can still tell 
stories of their prowess, and the guardian of one of these lakes told us 
he had attempted to search for treasure said to have been hidden in the 
forests by brigands many years ago. He had a map, he said, but had 
never succeeded in finding anything . He made no attempt to show us the 
map, so perhaps he still lives in hopes. Instead he sold us some very 
fine trout from the lake, on which we dined that same evening. 

Till now, apart from the town of San Giovanni in Fiore, there has 
been practically no permanent habitation of the Sila plateau. Herdsmen 
bring their flocks up for the summer months, and stay there in rude 
huts till the autumn, but such primitive shelters could not withstand the 
Sila winter, when the snow lies for weeks on end. All this will soon be 
changed, however, for the Italian Government’s scheme for providing 
the peasants with more land includes the settlement of peasants from the 
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plains in new village communities on the plateau. Already a little 
tourist centre, Camigliaitello, offers a comfortable inn and some shops, 
with electricity from a small power station in a near-by pinewood, and 
there are two or three other such tourist villages in different parts, which 
at present are open only for the summer months. The Sila could make 
a magnificient centre for winter sports, and once the peasants have become 
accustomed to the idea of living up there perhaps this side can be 
developed too. 

At present San Giovanni in Fiore is a lonely outpost, surprisingly 
large and solidly built considering its isolation. It grew up in the six- 
teenth century around a much earlier Cistercian monastery. When 
Norman Douglas was there some forty years ago it was still very 
primitive ; but now, with Crotone and Cosenza only an hour or two off 
by bus, San Giovanni too has acquired some modern innovations such 
as electricity and even a cinema—even, too, a discordant loudspeaker 
playing dance rhythms down the stony village street. But one suspects 
the changes are not much more than skin deep. We stayed a night in 
a little pensione, whose landlord, like so many Southern Italians, had 
been in America, and who had served many dinners, no doubt as good 
as ours, to Allied troops during the war. His little daughter, a charming 
child of twelve, had now left school and was helping at home with the 
housework—‘ and she is making her trousseau too,’ her brother added. 
‘ But you aren’t going to be married yet, are you ?’ I asked her, slightly 
startled. ‘ Oh no,’ she replied demurely, ‘ not till I’m twenty-five.’ The 
dowry and trousseau still play an important part in the customary pre- 
marriage bargaining. A marriage can be broken off if the prospective 
bride fails to produce.the requisite number of sheets. Moreover, in 
some of these regions beautiful local costumes are still worn. So little 
Maria will not find the next thirteen years hang so very heavily on her 
hands. 

Calabrian peasants are sturdy, upright folk, tremendously conservative, 
handicapped by illiteracy, poverty, and often by disease and downright 
starvation. But they are quick to learn, especially manual work, and the 
agricultural experts who are framing the land reform plans there have 
gteat hopes that, with guidance and greater opportunity, it will be possible 
to lift them out of the rut of grinding poverty and virtual serfdom in 
which they have lived for generations. ‘Till now little better than feudal 
conditions have prevailed on many of the big estates, where the peasants 
travel many miles each day on foot or donkey to reach their place of 
work. In the past great numbers of Southern Italians used to emigrate 
to America, but now, without that outlet, the population has. increased 
alarmingly. The soil can never support them all, but at least, with 
roads and schools and houses to be made, and the prospect of a plot of 
land of their own, there is new hope for a good many of them. 









































BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


HEN CRABB ROBINSON has been justly described as the Creevey of the 
nineteenth-century world of letters. Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt, Cole- 
ridge, Goethe, Samuel Rogers, and many more—in his long life which began 
before the days of the French Revolution and stretched down to the mid- 
Victorian era, he knew them all, and a multitude of lesser figures besides. A 
capital talker and a voracious reader—little passed him by—but without any 
particular literary ambition himself, he made an ideal repository for the casual 
asides and confidences of his more celebrated friends. And his famous Diaries, 
so meticulously kept, became an unrivalled literary index of the period. 

When, in 1869, Dr. Sadler presented his three-volume edition of Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, he confessed to having 
omitted a great mass of material which, for the most part, referred to ordinary 
matters of private life, but some of which he considered it to be improper to 
publish so soon after the author’s death. Dr. Edith Morley’s task of dis- 
crimination has been of a different kind, but it is worth noting that she has, of 
course, had to labour under no such handicap. For her three-volume Henry 
Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers (Dent. 3 vols. 18s.), she has drawn on 
the whole field of material and has included much that has not hitherto been 
printed. Her object has been to confine herself to her subject’s comments on 
contemporary literature and his accounts of the men-of-letters of his day, and in 
her falélenens of this object she has included every relevant passage of signi- 


ficance. It is consequently unlikely that her very valuable work will ever 


require to be superseded. 
* * * * . * 


There exists in the United States a body known as The Victorian Literature 
Group, part of the Modern Language Association of America. This group is 
composed of a number of scholars engaged solely on research into the gigantic 
field of Victorian literature. To advance a wider recognition of the importance 
of their work several members of this group have combined to bring out a 
collection of their recent studies. The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature 
(Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford 
University Press. 245.) is the work of such distinguished hands as Emery Neff, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Joseph E. Baker, W. S. Knickerbocker and Bradford 
Booth, among others no less eminent but perhaps not so well known in this 
country. The contributions of these writers, which deal individually with such 
subjects as The Comic Spirit and Victorian Sanity, Form and Technique in the Novel 
and The Victorians and the World Abroad, are together aimed at the construction 
of a frame ‘ within which other kinds of studies (which are, indeed, suggested) 
could be worked out with fresh perspective.’ The standard of these contribu- 
tions is consistently high and the book as a whole belongs to the best tradition 
of American scholarship. 


~ ~~ oa x * cd 
Science, History and Faith, by Alan Richardson, Canon of Durham (Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d.), is described by the publisher as ‘ A Primer of Chris- 
tianity.” It does, in fact, deal almost wholly with fundamentals and might be 
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THREE ESSAYS ON THE THEORY OF SEXUALITY 
10s. 6d. 


The first English edition of Freud’s classic work, now accepted 
as the basis of all modern thought on the subject in psychology, 
psychiatry, education and criminal reform. 
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educators or pediatricians.’’ New Statesman and Nation. 
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. taken to follow quite naturally the three eo books published under that 
actual overall title, The Beginning of the /, by T. W. Manson, The Furtherance 
of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore, and The rath of the Gaspel, , by G. B, Caird, all 
issued by the Oxford University Press. Canon Richardson writes particularly 
well and has a vivid touch and a good, clear grasp of his aint ahi is 

to"show that there does exist a real science of theology working on the data 
peovided | by the historical facts concerning Christ and th the Church, and that it 
real and important results. M. G. 





OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


A History of the English People. R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys. Longmans. 
275. 6d. 


eS Green’s famous Short History of the ish —— dwelt to the exclu- 
sion of ‘ En Oe deen oe with ittle-heeded figures of the 
missionary, printer, the merchant o: «the allosophes so the authors of the 
present ces ane a in their own words, a course ‘ between the Scylla of 
apegeen sen oe of economic,’ reject all that they consider unnecessary 
to a concise vivid picture of English soci istry, trom te Norman Con uest to the 
present time, conveyed by the manners and common life of the period. is is an 
attractive and scholarly book. 


While Memory Serves. Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker, K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
O.B.E. Cassell. 255. 


som bo De cotey of te but toe. wow of Bil wile in Talla welt by che last 
G.O.C. in C., Eastern Command, India. It is a sincere, as en book, of unquestion- 
able authority, by a man who has already demonstrated his ts as an author. 
And it is an important book—one which cannot be too highly commended to a 
a lic aware of the vital nature of India and Pakistan’s potential role in the 
tionship of East and West. 


The Secret Army. General Bor-Komorowski. Gollancz. 215. 


The Seeder of the author’s Sewer Warfare in the issue of the Nineteenth C foe 
——— ess the minds of many readers. This article, with 
alterations, was taken the advance proofs of The Secret Army. Brigadier 
Young has described this book as ‘ the most moving, tragic and inspiring story of the 
war,’ and we would not hesitate to endorse his opinion. 


Noble Essences. Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 21s. 


The fifth and final volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobio; ography. In which he records 
in a manner mi admired, impressions of such figures as Edmund Gosse, Ronald 
Firbank, Arnold Bennett, W. H. Davies, Ada Leverson, Wilfred Owen, etc. 


Helena. Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 9s. 6d. 


An interesting departure—a novel based on the life of Saint Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great. But one in which the inimitable wit and polish that make 
Waugh one of the best and most entertaining of modern writers are as ubiquitous as ever. 


The Dawn of Philosophy. Georg Misch. Edited in English by R. C. F. Hull. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


First published in Germany, in 1926, as Der Weg in die Philosophie, this enlarged, 
English edition has been prepared with much devotion. A work of very considerable 
learning, it deals with that body of intuitive metaphysical oe which emerged 
from the U; Upanishadic Masters of ancient India, the Canonical Boo: of Confucianism, 
the Taoist teachings of China, the writings of Heraclitus and Senmealies and the mystic 
literature of the Catholic Middle Ages and which, in the sense of systematic speculation 
about the nature of man and his place in the world, preceded the birth of philosophy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Sir,—I have just received the August issue of your magazine, and am 
astounded to read in the article entitled ‘ The “‘ Missing Component ” in the Far 
East’ the statement : ‘ But when William C. Bullitt and Henry Luce and their 
friends advocated an American landing in force, it was a military, not 
a diplomatic argument which prevailed against them.’ 

An ‘ American landing in force’ was never advocated by me. I advocated 
economic and financial assistance, and the delivery of adequate military supplies 
to the Chinese Government, and an affirmative answer to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
repeated appeals for an American General and Staff to direct the strategy, tactics 
and service of supply of the Chinese Army. I recommended the appointment 
of General MacArthur. 

Since Mr. Tony Gibson, who is I assume a person not a pen-name, has 
coupled my name with that of Mr. Luce, he can scarcely have been ignorant 
of my report on China which was published in Mr. Luce’s magazine : Life. 
If you will read that report you will see that you have published an article 
written in ignorance or malice. You owe me a public apology. 

Wiuuram C. Buttirrr. 
Conway, MASSACHUSETTS, : 
U.S.A. 
August 16th, 1950. 


(We regret that any mistaken impressions should have been conveyed 
by Mr. Tony Gibson’s article in the August issue of the Nineteenth Century 
and offer Mr. Bullitt our apologies for the distress these have caused him. 
We consider it right, however, that Mr. Gibson should have an opportunity 
to explain in what manner he arrived at his interpretation.—Editor.) 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—My reference to the views of William C. Bullitt and Henry Luce 
and their friends on ‘an American landing in force’ derived principally from 
statements made by the various members of the group in Washington, Mr. 
Bullitt among them,’ which from time to time included demands for ‘ all-out ’ 
military support of Chiang Kai-shek. Early in 1948 Mr. Bullitt was reported 
as saying ‘ to turn the tide of the war in China requires not merely economic 
and military supplies, but also American direction and control, exercised by a 
fighting general of the highest qualities ’ * (elsewhere specified by Mr. Bullitt 
as being General MacArthur). One of the leaders of the group with which 
Mr. Bullitt was associated, Republican Representative Walter H. Judd, was 
reported in the following June as favouring ‘a military aid programme which 

1 Observer, October 31st, 1948. 
® The Times, Januaty 7th, 1948. 
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will put U.S. officers directly in the field with Chinese armies,’ * and he suggested 
Mr. Bullitt as one of the two men best fitted to take over as U.S. Ambassador 
in China and help such a policy through. In November, 1948, ex-Senator 
Worth Clark testified to the Senate Appropriations Committee following his 
visit to China, that any programme calculated to attempt the rescue of China 
from Communism must involve inter alia ‘ combat advisory aid extending to 
strategic and tactical authority.’ The Washington Correspondent of the 
London Times estimated (The Times, December 6th, 1948) that this would involve 
10,000 officers and men to provide ‘ training and leadership for the Nationalist 
Army.’ The Christian Science Monitor had earlier printed a description of ‘an 
influential group in Washington’ § which favoured the provision of a yearly 
aid budget of half a billion dollars, plus the despatch of 10,000 troops which 
would be broken down into command detachments. I think Mr. Bullitt 
would agree that he was a member of that group. At the end of the year 
its principal spokesman Walter H. Judd was reported as saying: ‘China 
cannot survive for long without all-out military aid from the United States. 

. There would not have been war with Japan if the United States had been 
willing to accept war rather than accept destruction and loss of China. . . . It 
is not too late to make an all-out drive for the preservation of Chinese 
independence. Chiang cannot hold out against the forces of aggression 
without us. If the Administration decides to help China, it can still be done, 
but the expenditure of any more money in that area short of total military and 
economic support would be unjustifiable.’ ¢ 

The confusion seems to have arisen over the interpretation of phrases like 
‘all-out ’ and ‘ total’ military support. It seems to me that I was at fault in 
giving these phrases too full a value, and in taking the advocacy of a landing 
of 10,000 picked officers and men to train and lead Nationalist troops at 
strategic and tactical levels, to be the beginning rather than the full extent of 
the military intervention that was favoured. I regret any mistaken impressions 
that may have been given by my reading of the implications of such a policy. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tony GIBSON. 


69 Bricnton Roap, 
NortH Coutspon, SuRREY. 
September 13th, 1950. 
3 North China Daily News, June 28th, 1948. 
4 New York Herald Tribune, November 21st, 1948. 


5 November 30th, 1948. 
® North China Daily News, December 27th, 1948. 








